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Another Winner 
by the Tasmanian authoress 


of many successful children’s 
books Nan Chauncy 


DEVILS’ HILL 


has been chosen 


the best Children’s Book for 1959 in Australia, 
following Tiger in the Bush (10s 6d net) 
which won the award last year. Both books 
tell of a little boy, Badge, and his family life 
in a remote Tasmanian valley. They reflect 
Nan Chauncy’s deep love of wild life and 
the great out-doors. 


Also by Nan Chauncy A Fortune for the Brave 8s 6d net 


N.B. Devils’ Hill is being dramatised by the B.B.C. during July 


Oxford University Press 




















Brock Books 


PICTURE BOOKS “s 


Jeanne- Marie 
at the Fair 


10/6 by FRANCOISE. 
Rich glowing colour on 
every page. Jeanne-Marie 
is a little French girl, 
happy with Patapon her 
pet sheep, and Madelon 
her duck. 


FOR AGES 5 T0 8 


Marmaduke 
and the Elephant 


6/- by ELIZABETH 
CHAPMAN, 
This is the 
seventh book 


shares exciting adventures with his‘ 
kind driver Joe. Drawings full of 
character by Eccles Williams. 


Henry to the Rescue 


6/- by DORA THATCHER. 
Henry the friendly helicopter and 
his pilot Sam are always ready to 
help anyone in trouble. Biro adds 
to the fun with his lively 
drawings. 





FOR AGES 8 T0 11 


Lion at Large 


8/6 by 

RICHARD 

PARKER. 

Illustrated by 

Paul Hogarth. & 

No one 

believes Barry 

when he says he saw a lion in the 
night! These are real children - 
faced with a very real lion! 

A rollicking tale by a well 
known author. 


FOR OLDER GIRLS 


A Girl of the 
Limberlost 


12/6 by GENE 
STRATTON 
PORTER. A classic 
of yesterday — 
beautifully produced 
for girls of today. Cut but not 
revised — a sentence here, a phrase 
there — so that none of the story 
is missing. 
Jacket by Pearl Falconer. 


Brock Books 


Designed for children 
by Brockhampton Press 
Market Place 

Leicester 




















GOOD BOOKS 


for younger children 
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LOOK BOOKS 
interest books for 6-9 years 
Look at Cars by Nicholas Fisk 
Look at Houses by John Verney 
Look at Clothes by Pearl Binder 
Look at Railways by L. T. C. Rolt 
Illustrated 6s. 6d. 























ANTELOPE BOOKS 
first readers for 5-8 years 
The Onion Man by Alan Ross 
Hide and Seek by Dorothy Clewes 
Junk Going North by Donald Smee 
Andy & the Sharpshooter by Reginald Taylor 
Illustrated 6s. 6d. 























REINDEER BOOKS 
for young children to read to themselves 
All Change for Medenham by Norma Dale 
The Night of the Flood by Bruce Carter 
The Television School by Donald Smee 
Illustrated 8s. 6d. 
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* LIVERPOOL POST 


NEW 
BOOKS 


Denys 


into the future for seven days 


* and helped to solve a century- 
. old mystery. 


Diana 
Pullein- 
Thompson 


THE SECRET DOG 


- How a cockney boy and a 
, young Jamaican saved a mon- 


grel puppy from the canal and 


* then had to keep it secretly 
. for weeks. 


‘Passes all tests. 


These are real children.’ 
10s 6d 


" SEVEN DAYS WONDER . 


, How a Victorian girl came , 


8s 6d « 





Naomi 
Mitchison 


JUDY AND LAKSHMI 


A story of the friendship . 
between Lakshmi, an Indian 
schoolgirl, and Judy, the ° 
daughter of an English doctor. « 


, ‘A many-sided picture of life , 


Elizabeth . 


in India today.’ opseRveR 


10s 6d « 


Patricia 
Ward 


THE SILVER PENCIL 


* Ann’s exciting holiday includ- * 


- ed a treasure hunt and a. 


meeting withthe Bird Woman. 


10s 6d ° 


COLLINS 





notable 
books 


from 















THE BIRD THAT GOT LEFT BEHIND 


Amund Schroder has based his book on an actual happening: it is the 
story of a little Norwegian girl who saved the life of a water wagtail. It 
has been enormously successful on the continent, and is illustrated by 
Astrid Walford. 12s 6d 


YOU CAN’T FIGHT WITH CATTIES 


Rouse Kemp’s first book is set in Kenya. It describes how three children 
are involved in the first rumbles of the Mau Mau storm, and is unusually 
stimulating and challenging. Illustrated. 12s 6d 


ONE SUMMER TERM 


Marjorie Lloyd, author of The Farm in Mallerstang, has written a tranquil 
golden story for twelve year-olds or so, about a small group of boarders 
at a girls’ school in the Welsh Marches. It is illustrated by Astrid 
Walford. 13s 6d 


SIA LIVES ON KILIMANJARO 


Photographed by Anna Riwkin-Brick and with text by Astrid Lindgren, 
this delightful story of a day in the life of a small East African girl belongs 
to the same series of photographic books as Noriko-San, Mikisog, Elle 
Kari and Bamburu. 8s 6d 


METHUEN & CO.LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, WC2 
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ASKEWS OF PRESTON =: 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 


people of all ages E 
Large and varied selection. Immense 


stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Telephone 5049 
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From the Beginning 
From the Cave to the City 


The first two of three books telling the story of the world 
from earliest beginnings to modern times, written mainly 
for young readers of 10 - 14, but as simplicity has not 
been achieved at the expense of accuracy, they will appeal 
to older children also. Lavishly illustrated on every page 
by David Chalmers. 12s. 6d. net each 


EDWARD ARNOLD 


41 Maddox Street 











Captain Anson 
AND THE TREASURE OF SPAIN 
FRANK KNIGHT 


The story of one of the finest and most daring exploits in the 
history of the Royal Navy. ‘A first-rate book—factual, graphic, 
and giving a real sense of the time and the conditions. —BBC 
Scottish Children’s Hour. 8 half tone plates, 2 maps 15s 


The Wonders of Seeds ry 
ALFRED STEFFERUD 


The fascinating story of the life-cycle of seeds. 
With many illustrations by Shirley Briggs and 
suggestions for experiments. 8s 6d 


The Silver Man 
CATHERINE ANTHONY CLARK 


A carved rock-crystal of unseen power transports Gil, a young 
Canadian boy, back to the world of the ancient Indian inhabitants. 
This is a story full of suspense with characters who are real and 
likeable. Illustrated by Clare Bice 13s 6d 


The Isle of Dogs 
ROSEMARY ANNE SISSON 


The author of The Impractical Chimney Sweep 
and Mr. Nobody combines real-life adventure 
on a ‘desert’ island with pure fantasy. For nine- 
years-olds and upwards. Illustrated by Enid S. 
Ash. 12s 6d 


MACMILLAN & CO LTD 
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On Course for Danger 
PHILIP McCUTCHAN 


‘Adventures galore, hairbreadth escapes and great fights, all vividly 
and authentically related.—Sheffield Telegraph. Illustrated by 
R. Bellamy 13s 6d 


The Dahlia’s Cargo 
ROGER PILKINGTON 


More adventure afloat with the popular Branxome family. Aboard 
the Anka, they set out to cross Sweden, by river, lake and canal 
from Gothenburg, but it’s not all plain sailing! Drawings by 
Peter Edwards 13s 6d 


The Good American Witch 
PEGGY BACON 


The story of Jenny and George’s search for the much-talked-of 
witch, Mrs Manage. ‘Delightfully illustrated by the author, the 
book is a sophisticated, stylish modern fairy story. —Liverpool 
Daily Post ISs 


Nature Detectives 
D. G. CUNNINGHAM 


‘Full of very interesting information about wild 
life, presented in the form of an enjoyable story.’ 
—BBC Scottish Children’s Hour. Illustrated by 
A. Burgess Sharrocks. Young Venture Library. 

8s 6d 





MACMILLAN & CO LTD 








FOXY-BOY by David Severn, 10s. 6d. A moving country 
story for young children about a small girl and her surprising 
discovery of a boy who appears to have been reared by a fox. 
There are some charming illustrations by Lynton Lamb. 


THE MOFFATS by Eleanor Estes, 1ls. 6d. For a number of 
years the Moffatt family have been delighting American 
children with their adventures, and it is with great pleasure 
that we are now able to introduce them to a wider audience. 
The illustrations are by Louis Slobodkin. 


THE GREEN SLIPPERS by Saint-Marcoux, 10s. 6d. A 
best-selling French author is brought to this country for the 
first time. Here is a delightful story of Paris, of the ballet, and 
of the joys and heartaches which go with both. The book has 
been translated and adapted by Judy Taylor. 


BODLEY HEAD CAREER NOVELS, each 8s. 6d. Two new 
titles join this popular series for older girls—Pat Macdonald: 
Sales Assistant by Elizabeth Grey, and Amanda in Floristry 
by Jane Sheridan. 


BODLEY HEAD 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

















Circus in the Snow 
ROSEMARY L. DAVIS 


Ludwig and his dog Christoph travel 
over the snowy Swiss mountains to 
join a circus. Illus. 12s. 6d. 


Elizabeth Enright 


THE SEA IS ALL AROUND 


“The writing is of unusual quality, 

being never ‘down to the age level’ yet simple and fast-moving 
- excitingly different. Strongly recommended for girls.” 
Parents. Illus. 10s. 6d 


Mabel Esther Allan 


A PLAY TO THE FESTIVAL 


A girl with a chance part in a play going to the Edinburgh 
Festival. “I liked this book, which is written with affection 
and skill.” JAMES MITCHELL, N. Statesman. 10s. 6d. 


Erskine Caldwell 


MOLLY COTTONTAIL 


This famous author’s first book for children. “This is a perfect 
tale, told in the briefest possible space.” Times Literary Sup- 
plement. Many large illustrations. 8s. 6d. 


Periwinkle 


HOLLY BOURNE 


A tiny and very mischievous mermaid is found on a fishmonger’s 
slab, and goes to live with a human family. Illus. 10s. 6d. 


Ruth Ainsworth 


RUFTY TUFTY FLIES HIGH 


The little golliwog is carried into a great new adventure by a 
kite, and rides home in an aeroplane. Many illustrations. 8s. 6d. 


The Cave of Cornelius 


PAUL CAPON 


An exciting story of underground exploration. “An inventive 
and continuously surprising story, excellently written.”” CHARLES 
CAUSLEY, N. Statesman. Illus. 12s. 6d. 


HEINEMANN 






































Along Came a Dog 


MEINDERT DEJONG 
This brilliant new book, by the author of The Wheel on 
the School, tells of the wonderful friendship between a 
dog and a hen. Maurice Sendak’s expressive drawings 
bring much warmth and richness to this dramatic story. 
10s 6d net 


My Favourite Horse Stories 
Edited by DAWN PALETHORPE WOFFORD 


This magnificent collection of horse stories, chosen by the 
world-famous show-jumper, makes a wonderful gift book 
for a horse-loving boy or girl. Illustrated. 10s 6d net 


Boy’s Own Companion 


Edited by JACK COX 
Here is the best of B.O.P. Exciting stories, Things to 
Make and Do, Hobbies and Collecting, Puzzles, Jokes 
and many other features make this a book that will keep 
a boy absorbed for every spare moment. Illustrated. 
10s 6d net 


Ching Ting and the Ducks 


MARJORIE FRIBOURG 
Ching Ting, a little Chinese boy, has a job he hates of 
looking after the pigs but eventually he proves his worth 
and is given the task he wants most of all—tending the 
ducks. A delightfully written and superbly illustrated 
book. 8s 6d net 
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Latest from DENT’S 


Sea Wolves 
Arthur Catherall 


Another episode in the exciting life of 
Jack Frodsham, owner of the salvage 
tug Bulldog, and his tough six-foot 
captain Husky Hudson, in a contest of 
wits and courage with the sinister 
Karmey and his men. Illustrated by 
Geoffrey Whittam. 12s. 6d 


Seven-League Ballet Shoes Lorna Wood 


Jane Lindley, the Hag Dowsabel’s favourite pupil for spells and magic, 
is sent to a boarding school where ballet dancing is a principal subject. 
The Hag Dowsabel’s giant godson also joins, and one —— crisis 
after another ensues. Drawings by J. Kiddell Monroe. lls. 6d. 


Tree House Island Scott Corbett 


When “Dr. Dillingham” and “Professor Santos” start investigating bird 
life on Tree House Island fifteen-year-old Harvey is suspicious. How 
those suspicions are confirmed builds up into a tale of mounting excite- 
ment. IHustrated by Gordon Hansen. 12s. 6d. 


Toto’s Triumph Claire Huchet Bishop 


“A tender, imaginative story. There is a scene when little Nicolas is 
befriended by an old, sick tramp that is immensely touching.”—The 
Times Literary Supplement. Illustrated by Claude Ponsot. lls. 6d. 


Foxendale Farm Fred Kitchen 


“Helping round the farm or roaming the fields and woods, life is full 
of surprises. Lambing time, a trip to market, harvesting, or watching 
the doings of the woodland folk . . . all are woven into this happy and 
as story.” —Scarborough ‘Evening News. Illustrated pag 
abee: s. 6d. 


DENT’S CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS 
The Rose and the Ring (Thackeray) 
and The Magic Fish-bone (Dickens) 


Generations of children have been delighted by The Rose and the Ring 

with its story of Prince Bulbo, the porter Gruffanuff and other not- 

abilities, and the Author’s illustrations ; and also by The Magic Fish- 
bone which has colour plates by Paul Hogarth. 

(Two tales in one volume.) 10s. 6d. 

* A postcard to the Publishers—}. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 10 Bedford St., 

London, WC2—brings you the 1959 Illus. Catalogue of Children’s Books. 


DENT 





PINKY PYE 


By Eleanor Estes and with drawings by Edward Ardizzone. 
“Pinky Pye is an adorable kitten adopted by the Pye family, 
holidaying on Fire Island near New York. A conversational 
and digressive book full of humour and acute observation of 
children and animals.”"—Sunday Times. “Pinky Pye has an 
atmosphere of unsentimental, homely sweetness which is pecu- 
liarly American. It has too a gallery of memorable portraits. 
It captivates by its intense charm and its artful simplicity.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. “Ardizzone is the perfect illus- 
trator for Pinky Pye. He fixes one’s eye with quiet insistence 
that something vitally interesting is just about to happen.”— 
New Statesman. 12s 6d 


AUNTIE ROBBO 


By Ann Scott-Moncrieff and with drawings by Christopher 
Brooker. “Auntie Robbo . .. shows no signs of dating for it 
has an ageless quality. This amoral octogenarian goes from one 
hilarious adventure to another accompanied by her fortunate 
great-grand-nephew Hector and such other children as they 
from time to time acquire. The book has an infectious gaiety 
about it, and the scenes in the Highlands capture the authentic 
smell of the wild landscape.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
“From first to last the story is sheer delight; adventurous 
warm and amusing.”—Scotsman. “Extravagant and _ rollicking 

. readers who are the right age for it—that is children up 
to fourteen—are to be envied.”—the late Edwin Muir. 12s 6d 


Some Reviews of 


Constable Books*. 
for Boys 
and Girls 
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Dorothy Ward Erskine 


240 Spanish colonists (over half of them children) set off 
for Mexico bound for the Californian coast—and embark 
on one of the t rides of history, across 2,000 unknown 

danger-infested miles. CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER: ‘An 
of American history . . . enthralling.’ 


and 
epic 
Illustrated. 11s. 6d. 











MEN OF LETTERS 


Howard fones 


Young people wanting to become writers should read these 
concise, strongly-contrasting life stories of six authors: Lewis 
Carroll, Dickens, Trollope, Dr. Johnson, Borrow and Capt. 
Marryat. By the author of Men of Courage (2nd printing 
ready). Illustrated by Geoffrey Whittam. 12s. 6d. 














MAXWELL KNIGHT 
Taming and Handling Animals 


The famous naturalist and broadcaster shows how 
to tame and rear a host of wild creatures, including 
badgers, foxes and owls. 

Illustrated with plates. 12s. 














SHE WAS QUEEN OF EGYPT 
Winifred Holmes 


author of Seven Adventurous Women 


Colourful and often exciting life stories of four great 
Queens: Hatshepsut, Nefertiti, Cleopatra and Shagaret el 
Dor (who ruled during the turbulent Middle Ages). 
ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF on B.B.C., CHILDREN’S HOUR: ‘ This is 
a lovely book.’ Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 














G. BELL & SONS LTD - LONDON - WC2 


Complete catalogue free from 6 Portugal Street, Londan, WC2 











Three additions to our growing list of 
translations of outstanding 
Continental books for boys and girls 


The Sea Broke Through 


ARDO FLAKKEBERG 


The dramatic story of a bitter January night when the 
full force of the sea is loosed upon Southern Holland. 
Translated from the Dutch. Illustrated. (12 years and 
upwards). Just published, 12/6 net. 


The Children of 
the Hollatal 


LOTTE STRATIL-SAUER 


An exciting, humorous and 
realistic story of life in a 
village in the Austrian Alps. 
Translated from the German. 
Illustrated. (10-15 years). e, MW ke , 
Just published, 12/6 net. of Geet 28 


The Prairie Rebels 


PACIFICO FIORI 


The fast-moving story, set in 
Central Italy, of three boys and 
their adventures with three wild 
foals. The original Italian edition 
of this book won the Premio Cas- 
tello. Illustrated. (10 years and 
upwards). Publishing late Summer. 
12/6 net. 


There are many other titles in active preparation 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD. 























4 NORMAN B. TINDALE 
Rangatira AND H. A. LINDSAY 
authors of “The First Walkabout” 
This Polynesian Saga tells how 
the Maoris came to New Zea- 
land, of their epic voyages, their 
thrilling battles, their fascinat- 
ing way of life. ““Absorbing—the 
authors bring imagination to the 
telling. This is a serious book, 
ot value educationally.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. Illustrated 

—— eel by DouGLas F. MAXTED. 
x 53” 192 pp 10/6 net (For older children) 


Easter Meeting = £L1zaseTH waup 


This absorbing story, by a new writer of unusual promise, is 
set in Lancashire. It introduces boys, girls, and horses in a 
series of exciting adventures that arise naturally from the events 
described. The character studies of these contemporary English 
children are entirely true to life. Illustrated by SHEILA ROSE. 
8” x 53” 208 pp 10/6 net (For older children) 


Two by Twe cristina BairD 


Two little kittens, two small dogs, two brother field mice, two 
birds, two frogs . 

Christina Baird is a new writer with a gift for seeing animals 
with a child’s understanding and sense of fun. In a happy 
air of gardens and springtime her small heroes go adventuring. 
Illustrated by GEOFFREY FLETCHER. 

8” x 53” 64 pp 6/- net (For younger children) 





When Ireland went to Spain 
M. GRANT CORMACK 
Here are some more lively stories of 
Rabbit and his friends by the author of 
Animal Tales from Ireland. Miss Cor- 
mack is in the front rank of storytellers. 
Her humour and inventiveness will 
appeal to children and their parents. 
Illustrated by W. F. PHILLIPs. 
8” x 53” 176 pp 9/6 net 
(For younger children) 
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Illustration by I. Wikland from Barnen pé Brékmakeregatan 
(Raben and Sjogren) 











THE 
JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 


JuLy, 1959 


Astrid Lindgren, the Swedish writer 
of Children’s Books 


by STEN HAGLIDEN 





published her first book which was entitled 
Britt-Mari lattar sitt hjarta (Britt-Mari Opens 
Her Heart). With its acute understanding of a 
child’s mind and the breezy freshness of its style 
this book gave promise of a future attractive writer 
of children’s books. 
This promise was amply fulfilled in her second book 
entitled Pippi Langstrump (Pippi Longstocking) 
which, it is interesting to note, was the first attempt 


IE 1944, fairly late in life, Astrid Lindgren 
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made by the author to write a book for children. The 
moderate success of Britt-Mari lattar sitt hjarta 
persuaded her publisher to produce Pippi Long- 
stocking which, some time before the publication of 
Britt-Mari, had been rejected by another publisher. 

It would be unfair to judge the quality of Astrid 
Lindgren’s writing by the fantastic and often 
nonsensical actions performed by Pippi, who is the 
central figure in three of the writer’s most popular 
books. The success of this trilogy demonstrates how 
much children appreciate nonsense and, by the 
reactions of adults towards Pippi’s every day antics 
and bravado, how little many grown up people 
appreciate the unreality and immaturity of the child’s 
world. 

In Sweden some parents and teachers have criticised 
Pippi’s unconventional behaviour and language. 
Here opinion stands against opinion and it would be 
hard for one side to convince the other regarding 
what is right and wrong about child behaviour. 
There can be few adults, however, who would deny 
the uncommonly fresh humour, the wealth of bright 
ideas and genuine hearty character of Pippi 
Longstocking. 

Pippi, a little girl with red pigtails, does all 
manner of strange, impossible and unconventional 
things. She sleeps on her bed with her feet where 
her head should be. She is so strong that she can 
lift her horse on to the veranda of her house, and 
as a “turn up stuffer” — a characteristic that can only 
be understood by reading her adventures — she is 
perfectly ruthless and yet so tender and careful of a 
small wounded bird. Clearly, therefore, Pippi leads 
a fantastic yet real and free life in her house, Villa 
Villekulla, and also in the South Sea where her later 
adventures are laid. 
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In the South Seas Pippi reveals her giant strength. 
When Tommy, her native play-mate, falls into the 
sea where a shark rushes to get a fine morsel, Pippi 
without hesitation jumps into the water. She takes 
the bloodthirsty beast by both her hands and keeps 
him above water. 


“ ‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?’ she cries. The 
shark looked around, surprised and very ill at ease 
by bad conscience and lack of water for his lungs. 
‘Promise never to do such a cruel thing again and I 
will let you go.’ Then with all her strength she 
throws the shark far into the sea.” Such unusual and 
vivacious actions ensure the character of Pippi 
Longstocking a place amongst the classic figures in 
Swedish children’s books. 


If funny incidents bubble up in the three books 
about Pippi, Astrid Lindgren’s humour is more 
subdued in the stories about the Bullerby children. 
The quality of her humour is, however, none the 
worse for that, rather the opposite. The question is 
whether Astrid Lindgren in the Bullerby books does 
not reach furthest as an entertaining story teller, 
since she shows in these three volumes what a fine 
and deep child psychologist she is. Listen, for 
instance, to Lisa at Bullerby, telling about her beloved 
grandpa. “In summertime.he usually sits underneath 
the big elm tree that grows on the lawn just outside 
the North Farm. There he sits and lets the sun shine 
on him and then suddenly he says: ‘Well, well, well!’ 
We asked him why he says ‘Well, well, well!’ and 
then Grandpa told us that he speaks like that because 
he thinks of his youth. That must have been a long 
time ago, I think. But imagine that there is such a 
nice Grandpa as ours! I like him so much. I would 
much rather have him than a dog.” 











Illustration by E. Palmquist from Rasmus pa Luffen 
(Raben and Sjogren) 
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Comic incidents — so common in Pippi Long- 
stocking — appear here too. ‘They flower also in 
Kajsa Kavat (Kate Courageous) — read, for instance, 
the story Hoppa Hégst (To Jump Highest) — a 
collection of short stories for children, often 
characterized by vivid realism. 


That Astrid Lindgren understands and also can 
write about adolescent youth with its unrest, its 
sudden movements between sentimental affection and 
aggressive opposition, and its longing for love, is 
well demonstrated in such books as Kerstin och jag 
(Kerstin and I) and in the Kati books — Kati 
i Amerika, Kati vid Kaptensgatan and Kati i Paris 
(Kati in America, Kati at Captain Street and Kati in 
Paris). Here the author also shows at frequent 
intervals her sparkling wittiness. 


She has also written picture books of undoubted 
value for small children. Another type of book is 
the Bill Bergson series. What fine powers of 
descriptive writing the author shows in the three 
books about this remarkable detective. It is not only 
her invention of the story and the concentration of 
suspense that fascinates the reader. The whole gallery 
of characters and the summer atmosphere of the small 
town are given with unusual clarity. Sometimes the 
summer atmosphere assumes a dark, threatening 
almost frightening aspect, as when Eva-Lotta during 
a thunder storm meets the old man Gren’s murderer 
and flees in wild panic. This episode in 
Masterdetektiven Blomkvist lever farligt (Bill 
Bergson lives dangerously) has an etched realism, 
worthy of any great artist. 


Astrid Lindgren has let the events of the Bill 


Bergson books take place at Vimmerby, her native town 
on the Swedish East coast, which to some extent she 
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has romanticized. If these books are read aloud to 
children they listen with fascinated attention. 


It is not easy to judge how Astrid Lindgren’s work 
would stand the test of time if she had not written 
Nils Karlsson Pyssling (Niels, The Midget) and Mio, 
Min Mio (Mio, My Son). These two books which 
have much in common, have in a way crowned all 
her books. The former includes the story Allra 
karaste syster (Most Dear Sister), the most gentle and 
the tenderest semi-fairy tale written in the Swedish 
language. These tales confirm that Astrid Lindgren 
is not only an entertaining writer but that in her 
nature she also possesses a deeper quality, an affinity 
with and tenderness towards the unhappy and 
downtrodden. This is especially revealed in Mio, My 
Son, where in a finely woven web of symbolic writing 
she shows her sensitive and optimistic attitude to life. 


Rasmus pa Luffen (Rasmus and The Vagabond) is 


a most lively book. ‘The story is about Rasmus, the 
orphan boy, who lived at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Rasmus leaves the orphanage and 
walks out on to the highways and byways. There he 
encounters Oskar, the tramp, who is so warmhearted 
and quiet. Oskar has a home, but in summer time his 
urge compels him to leave hearth and home for the 
open road. Oskar and Rasmus certainly have a 
number of varying experiences, both humdrum and 
mysterious. The latter culminate when Oskar and 
Rasmus meet Lif and Liander, two suspect characters, 
who are capable of the most unworthy deeds. By 
Rasmus’ ingenuity and with Oskar’s help the two 
criminals are handed over to the police. In the end 
Rasmus finds a home with Oskar and his wife, 
Martina. “He stopped on the porch and waited for 
Oskar. There was his kitten lying, asleep in the 
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sunshine. Yes, it was a miraculous day. He had a 


lake, a cat, a father, and a mother. He had a home!” 

With a singularly strong intuition Astrid Lindgren 
interprets a lonely, unwanted child with personal 
troubles, shyness and need of care and love. The story is 
enriched by realistic pictures of the beautiful Swedish 
“roadside summer” and of the unlimited freedom 
enjoyed by tramps on highroads now so rapidly being 
superseded by the tarred motor roads of our time. 
Although Rasmus and The Vagabond is written for 
children, the present writer feels that the young man 
of twenty and the old lady of eighty could read the 
story with the same interest and enthusiasm. 

It should be noted that the Rasmus who appears 
in the author’s next work, Rasmus, Pontus och Toker 
(Rasmus, Pontus and Toker), is not the same as the 
character in her previous book. The surname of this 
Rasmus is Persson and he is the son of a kindhearted 
policeman who, like many of his kind, is shrewd and 
quick. Pontus is one of Rasmus’ school-fellows and 
“Toker” is the faithful dog. Through the temptations 
of a circus the trio fall in with Alfredo, a man who 
in spite of his bulk is both wily and smart. Ernst, 
his assistant, is no better. They both covet a 
nobleman’s treasure of silver which they succeed in 
stealing. That is, however, not the worst that 
happens; they steal and capture “Toker,” the best and 
finest dog of all centuries. Children’s strong feeling 
for animals is the new element in this book. 

Finally, a few words about Astrid Lindgren’s latest 
book Barnen pa Brakmakaregatan (1958) (The 
Children in Trouble Maker Street), which is related 
to the “Bullerby” books. Jonas and his two sisters, 
Maria and Lotta at Pottery Street lead a life just 
as pleasant and nice as that of the Bullerby children. 
Lotta enjoys herself and is the most enjoyable of the 





Illustration by E. Palmquist from Rasmus pa Luffen 


(Raben and Sjogren) 
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three characters. Once when Lotta had a cold in her 
head she walked into a shop, she sniffled and sniffled 
and finally there was a lady in the shop who said to 
her: “I say, haven’t you got a hankyr” — “Certainly, 
but I don’t lend it to people I don’t know.” 

Astrid Lindgren has won a great deal of recognition 
for her work. The first time that the Swedish Nils 
Holgersson Plaque was awarded — it is the finest 
mark of distinction for any writer of books for 
children and young people — it went to Astrid 
Lindgren. She has been given several other awards, 
and in the summer of 1958 she received — at the 
Fifth Conference ef the International Board on Books 
for Young People in Florence — the Hans Christian 
Andersen Medal. 

It can be said without exaggeration that in Sweden 
she is looked upon as ranking amongst the finest 
contemporary writers of children’s books. 

In expressing her thanks at Florence she said 
amongst other things: “Sometimes people ask me: 
‘Couldn’t you write a book for adults?’ as if they 
meant that now I have written so many children’s 
books it is about time I did something better. The 
truth is I do not want to write for adults! I want 
to write for readers who can create miracles, and you 
know children do this when they read.” 

Allow me to conclude this article by quoting a few 
words from the same speech: “Children in our day 
view films, listen in, look at T.V., read comics — it 
may be interesting but it has not very much to do. 
with imagination. A child alone with its book creates 
in the secret room of its mind its own pictures which 
surpass everything else. Such pictures are necessary 
for all mankind. The day when children’s 
imagination no longer can create those pictures, will 
be a day of loss to our race.” 











A Voyage Back to ‘‘ Treasure Island” 
by Morton N. COHEN 


HREE-QUARTERS of a century have 

passed since Treasure Island first appeared 

as a book. Since then, Long John Silver 

has become a household name, Billy Bones’ 

sea song “Fifteen men on a dead man’s 

chest, .. . ” has been heard by young and old all over 
the world, and the book itself has been acclaimed one 
of the best adventure stories in the English language. 
A reader might think that so exciting a tale must 
have been told by a robust man of action. But Robert 
Louis Stevenson was actually an invalid, and Treasure 
Island emerged paradoxically from a sick room. 
Stevenson had weak lungs from childhood, and the 
damp Edinburgh climate was hard on him. But even 
as a boy he had a strong will to live, and he managed, 
despite his handicap, to get a good education. At 
sixteen he entered Edinburgh University and studied 
first engineering and then law. When he was 
twenty-four he was admitted to the bar, but the law 
failed to hold his interest, and soon he decided to 
become a professional writer. Writing came easy to 
him, and his early essays and short stories showed 
great promise. Often his work found its way into the 
better magazines, and by the time he was thirty, he 
established something of a name for himself among 
the literati and saw seven volumes of his works appear 
in print. But he could not yet support himself by 
his pen, and he still had to depend on his father for 


his keep. All the same, he worked hard, hoping to | 


attract a wider audience. 

Because his illness persisted, he constantly sought 
recovery in new climates. In the late eighteen 
seventies, he took his physician’s advice and went to 
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France. At Fontainebleau he met and fell in love 
with Fanny van der Grift Osbourne, an American 
woman whose married life had not been happy. 
Although she was more than ten years his senior and 
the mother of two children, Stevenson grew certain 
that she was meant to be his wife, and when, in 1879, 


+ after she had returned to the United States and he to 


England, he learned that she was ill, he set out for 
California to be with her. Virtually impoverished 
and not wishing to ask his parents to finance a journey 
he knew they would oppose, he travelled steerage 
across the Atlantic and by immigrant train to 
California. He finally reached the west, and when 
Fanny got her divorce, he married her and brought 
her and her younger child, Lloyd, to Scotland, where 
the elder Stevensons abandoned their earlier objections 
to the match and welcomed their only son, his wife 
and stepson home. 

Fanny was an_ intelligent woman, completely 
devoted to her husband. She advised him in literary 
matters and nursed him diligently when he was ill. 
But although the little family circle was a happy one, 
Stevenson was still unable to make a living, and this 
circumstance naturally troubled him. His chest grew 
worse, too, and he was forced to spend the winters 
in Switzerland and southern France and the summers 
in the country. . 

For the summer of 1881 the Stevensons took a house 
in Braemar, near Aberdeen. But the season turned 
out to be wet and dreary, and they were kept indoors 
almost steadily. Stevenson caught a cold and suffered 
frequent fevers and haemorrhages. He was confined 
to bed mornings and not permitted to speak at all 
before noon. ‘Twelve year-old Lloyd was home from 
school for the summer, and like his step-father he 
found confinement unpleasant. Stevenson and Lloyd 
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were great friends however, and together they devised 
many games to help pass the long hours. “That 
idolised step-father of mine was. the most inspiring 
playfellow in the world,” Lloyd recalled in later years, 

On one chilly August afternoon, “by the cheek of 
a brisk fire, with the rain drumming on the window,” 
Stevenson took Lloyd’s shilling box of water-colours 
and made a map of an island that looked like a “fat 
dragon standing up.” Stevenson later recalled that 
the map was “elaborately and (I thought) beautifully 
coloured ; the shape of it took my fancy beyond 
expression; it contained harbours that pleased me like 
sonnets.” 

Lloyd grew interested in the map, and soon they 
were working together over it. First of all it needed 
landmarks. That was easy; they were old hands at 
thinking up nonsense names for things. “TI shall never 
forget the thrill of Skeleton Island (and) Spy Glass 
Hill,” Lloyd wrote. The map would be useless, 
furthermore, if it did not reveal a great secret, unless, 
say, it was a pirate map that led to hidden treasure. 
Stevenson drew three red crosses to mark the buried 
loot, and then the great climax occurred, “when we 
wrote down the words ‘Treasure Island’ at the top 
right-hand corner.” Soon man and boy were 
explaining how the treasure got there and who was 
going to recover it. “And .. . (my step-father) 
seemed to know so much about it too — the pirates, 
the buried treasure, the man who had been marooned 
on the island. ‘Oh, for a story about it,’ I exclaimed, 
in a heaven of enchantment.” 

After adding more names, Stevenson put the map 
in his pocket and, much to the boy’s disappointment, 
said nothing more about it. But at noon on the 
following day, Lloyd was summoned up to Stevenson’s 
bedroom, and there he saw his “beloved map” spread 
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out on the bed before him. Stevenson told him to sit 
down, took up some manuscript sheets, and began to 
read aloud the first chapter of The Sea Cook or 
Treasure Island: a Story for Boys. Lloyd was 
completely captivated by the tale, and Stevenson 
vowed to write a new chapter for him every day. And 
so he did for some time. Nor was it much effort. 
“Tt’s awful fun,’ he wrote, “ no trouble, no 
strain . . . no writing, just drive along as the words 
come and the pen will scratch.” 


Stevenson caught Lloyd’s excitement, and he 
reported to his good friend, W. E. Henley, how he 
was spending his time: “I am now on another lay, 
... purely owing to Lloyd, this one. . . If this don’t 
fetch the kids, why, they have gone rotten since my 
day.” He wrote during the mornings in bed, and in 
the afternoon, when the family and their guests were 
gathered in the sitting room, he read aloud to them, 
in his rich warm voice, the latest instalment of Jim 
Hawkins’ adventures. Everybody liked the story, not 
only Lloyd, but Fanny Stevenson, Thomas Stevenson, 
the author’s father, and their guests, among whom 
were Sidney Colvin and Edmund Gosse. 

One evening another visitor came. He was Dr. 
Alexander Japp, a scholar Stevenson knew through 
a polite controversy they had had about Thoreau. 
Japp had come to Braemar to discuss the subject 
further, but before long he was listening to Stevenson 
reading the beginning chapters of The Sea Cook. 
Japp was so taken with the tale that when he left, 
he went with the manuscript in his brief case. In 
London, he offered it to James Henderson, an editor 
of Young Folks, one of the better boys’ weeklies of 
the time, who immediately agreed to run it serially in 
the magazine. 
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Henderson did not like The Sea Cook as a title: 
consequently the first instalment appeared on October 
Ist, 1881, even before Stevenson had finished writing 
the story, as Treasure Island, by “Captain George 
North.” It ran until January 28th, 1882, and 
Stevenson was paid fifty shillings for each page of 
4,500 words, a total of about £30. He had hoped for 
£50, but to a struggling, ailing author, £30 seemed 
quite satisfactory for a tale that had been such a joy 
to write. 





Treasure Island did not, however, attract much 
attention in serial form. It had, after all, been 
crammed into narrow columns of close type; it 
appeared behind Don Zalva the Brave, a story by 
one of the leading serial writers of the day whose name 
has since been forgotten ; and only the first instalment 
was illustrated. “As a serial it was a failure,” wrote 
a staff member of Young Folks. But two vears after 
the pirate tale appeared in the magazine, Henley 
persuaded Cassell and Company to bring it out as a 
book. Stevenson was, of course, delighted, and he 
wrote right off to his parents about the offer from 
Cassell: “A hundred pounds, alive, O! A hundred 
jingling, tingling, golden, minted quid . . . It does 
look as if I should support myself without trouble in 
the future. If I have only health, I can, thank God. 
It is dreadful to be a great big man, and not be able 
to buy bread.” 

The book was published in the autumn of 1883, 
and we can imagine Lloyd’s pleasure when he read 
the dedication : 

To S.L.O., an American Gentleman, in Accordance 
With Whose Classic Taste the Following Narrative 
Has Been Designed, It Is Now In Return for Numerous 
Delightful Hours, And with the Kindest Wishes, 
Dedicated, by His Affectionate Friend, the Author. 
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The appearance of Treasure Island in book form 
changed everything for Stevenson. It put an end to 
his financial difficulties and marked the beginning of 
his success in the popular market. More important, 
however, it gave him the confidence and direction he 
needed. He could no longer doubt that he had a 
strong talent for writing adventure stories, and later 
he went on to create Kidnapped, The Master of 
Ballantrae and David Balfour, three of the finest 
swashbuckling tales ever told, and that remarkable 
mystery, The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. 

Stevenson spent the last years of his life with his 
family in Samoa, where, surrounded by a congenial 
circle of friends and beloved by the islanders — they 
called him Tusitala, or “teller of tales’ — his health 
improved somewhat and he led a productive, happy 
life. It was here that on December 3rd, 1894, at the 
age of forty-four, he died suddenly of a blood clot 
in the brain. The devoted Samoans cut a path to the 
peak of a near-by mountain and buried him amidst 
the tropic splendours. 


Stevenson had never considered Treasure Island 
one of his better efforts: when he got the £100 from 
Cassell he thought the sum “a sight more than (it) 
was worth.” An author is not always the best judge 
of his own work,. however, and Treasure-Island has 
earned higher praise, both from general readers and 
literary critics, than most of Stevenson’s other books. 
It is, as a matter of fact, more widely read today than 
it has ever been. Over twenty different issues of the 
book are now in print in England, an equal number 
in America, and as recently as 1956 fresh translations 
were made into German, Spanish, Greek, Polish, 
Swedish and Serbo-Croatian. 
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And no wonder, for Treasure Island retains all its 
original power and is as fresh today as when it first 
appeared. Not even television has eclipsed the 
forceful images of the characters, especially the 
stump-legged pirate, John Silver; nor have the 
passing years diminished the thrills of adventure that 
Stevenson created. T'reasure Island has passed the 
test of time to become a classic of its kind, and we may 
be sure that the story that an ailing author wrote to 
amuse a small boy will still be a favourite with readers 
of all ages in all lands for many times seventy-five 
years to come. 





It is regretted that in our March issue we omitted to mention that the 
illustrations accompanying the articles on Kenneth Grahame and E. H. 
Shepard are from The Wind in the Willows which is published by Methuen. 
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The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


AinsworTH, R. Rufty Tufty Flies High. Ullus. by 
D. G. Valentine. 82 pp. 73 X 5 . Heinemann 8/6 
Rufty Tufty has sometimes been a precocious, naughty 
and unattractive golliwog, but here he is presented as a more 
lovable creature with the corners smoothed down _ into 
something pleasant and familiar. The homely details of the 
ordinary life and feelings of a child are here translated into 
those of a golliwog and have their setting in Golliwog Village. 
The adventures of Rufty Tufty and his friend, Rose, are 
thus recognisable and appealing, but are also interspersed with 
a little toyland magic. This secondary fantasy is not quite 
within the author’s grasp and tends to break up the continuity 
of the scene. The author is not capable of “flying high.” 
The story is tailored with precision to cling too tightly to 
its small world and any larger and more expansive vision 
cannot be reached. 


ALLEN, E. Pepe on the Run. Illus. by D. Knight 

61 pp. 83 X 6 ' , ; ; : Faber 9/6 

Another pleasant little book about Pepe Moreno, the 

Spanish shoe-shine boy. It is carnival time and he gets into 

his usual trouble with the police and other enemies. Am I 

alone in finding the knockabout a trifle forced this time? I 

hope I am wrong. There is so much that is worth while in 

these stories with their excellent observation and their authentic 

Spanish atmosphere, to which David Knight’s admirable 
illustrations contribute. 


Baker, C. Thomas the Ship's Cat. Illus. by the 

author. 128 pp. 7% X 54 .. Hodder & Stoughton 9/6 
This is a gay jolly tale with all the air of «a good sailor’s 

yarn about it. Miss Tansie’s cat Thomas is unwillingly taken 
from his comfortable home and fireside to be ship’s cat aboard 
the “Fortune.” Here, however, he acquits himself well, helps 
both captain and crew, shares in many adventures, and brings 
Captain Crabbe safely home to marry Miss Tansie and provide 

a comfortable home for himself once more. The author has 
an orderly and fluent style and dispenses liberally all the 
traditional local colour of the lands and seas they visit. It 

is, however, only the traditional atmosphere and not the real 
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one. The author has a good sense of humour — she has 
obviously enjoyed the writing of this book, and the whole 
is a light and very pleasant piece of entertainment. The 
illustrations are clear and make suitable comment on the story. 


Bourne, H. Periwinkle. Illus. by the author 


101 pp. 8X 5}. , Heinemann 10/6 

When _ Josephine Pringle finds a mermaid in the local 
fish shop there is a happy surprise and a calm acceptance of 
her in the Pringle household, and the reader immediately 
participates in the interest. But soon the magic disappears 
and the reader finds himself a detached observer of some 
rather ordinary events. The story is quite well told and 


has plenty of incident and detail but the first flight of | 


imagination falls into a pedestrian and mechanical narrative. 
Periwinkle the mermaid is merely a very small and naughty 
human being with a tail, who is not very used to land life. 


The first acceptance of her by Josephine Pringle and her 


family appears to fall into disbelief so that they see nothing 
beyond the material and very matter of fact, and therein 
lies the failure of the story. 


CaLpweELL, E. Molly Cottontail. Illus. by W. 
Sharp. 32 pp. 9} X 7 ; P Heinemann 7/6 


A delightful story from the pen of the famous adult 


novelist, in which a little boy learns that it is better to love | 


than to kill wild animals, despite the fact that in his aunt's 
opinion he is unable to become a “true Southern gentleman” 
and still hold these views. This is a short story which will 
be greatly appreciated by the boy of ten and upwards, who 
may nevertheless be somewhat deterred by the format of the 
book, which appears to have been produced with a much 
younger reader in mind. 


Date, N. The Game that really happened. Illus. 


96 pp. , H. Hamilton 6/6 
Trine, A. S. Peter's: Busy Day. Illus. 95 pp. 


H. Hamilton 6/6 


CiarKE, P. James and the Robbers. Illus. 96 pp. 


H. Hamilton 6/6 


Taytor, R. Andy and the Display Team. Illus. 
96 pp. ‘ : : ; : H. Hamilton 6/6 


Neither the authors’ creative urge nor the readers’ 
imagination are in any way extended in these four new titles 
in the “Antelope” series. They are “made to measure” 
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THE OBSERVER’S POCKET SERIES 
— Two New Additions — 


The Observer’s Book of 
FLAGS 
By I. O. EVANS, F.R.G.S. 


In this fascinating pocket guide the 
flags of all nations are described, 
including the new design for the “Stars 
and Stripes.” There are 80 pages in 
full colour depicting over 400 flags and 
badges. 5s. net 


The Observer’s Book of 
CATS 

By GRACE POND 

34 recognised breeds are described and 
a short history of the domestic cat is 
included. There are also useful notes 
dealing with the care of the cat, buying, 


training, grooming, etc. 32 plates in full 
colour, 32 in black and white. 5s. net 














WOODWORK STEP BY STEP 
By RICHARD IRVING, Fellow of the College of Handicrafts. 


In this invaluable book full instructions are given in all stages 
of the craft of woodwork, from the choice of materials to the 
making of modern and useful articles for the home. Over 
950 drawings used to explain every detail and action. 12s. 6d. net 


HIGHLANDS AND MOORLANDS 
By CECILY M. RUTLEY 


The latest addition to the “Green Meadow” series, nature books 

for children. This book describes some of the trees, flowers, 

birds and many other creatures and plants which thrive in 

these places. 6s. net 
From all Booksellers 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1 - 4 BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2 
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The Singing Cave EILIS DILLON 


“Told at times with very great power. Miss Dillon excels in 
atmosphere, in big scenes of action, and in the creation of . 
convincing characters.”—-TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. Drawings 
by Richard Kennedy. 12/6 


Torolv the Fatherless PAULINE CLARKE 


The Battle of Maldon is the climax of this vigorous story. The 
adventures of the Viking boy, Torolv, show Pauline Clarke’s 
historical sense, her narrative power and ability to create 
character at their best. Drawings by Cecil Leslie. 13/6 


Pepe on the Run ERIC ALLEN 


“Good clean fun neatly contrived to suggest the exuberant 
gaiety of a Spanish carnival.”—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
Drawings by David Knight. 9/6 


The King of the Fiddles 
MARJORIE DIXON 


A re-issue of Mrs Dixon’s splendid story about caravanning in 
a. and the search for an old violin. Drawings by G. N. 
an. 


Gardening for Fun GEORGE SCURFIELD 


An ingenious and stimulating book that any child can enjoy, 
even with no more than a windowsill to experiment on. Draw- 
ings by the author. 9/6 
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books presumably intended for backward readers. They will 
serve to pass away a rainy hour. They will then have 
fulfilled their purpose and will be forgotten. 

The liveliest of the four is Andy and the Display Team, 
in which a number of children prepare to take an unofficial 
place in a Regimental Display. James and the Robbers is 
about some children who pretend to be policemen, and who 
in the course of their amusements recover — quite accidentally 
be it admitted — some stolen loot. Peter’s Busy Day concerns 
the adventures of Peter on a cycle ride to the nearest shopping 
town. One of his commissions is to post a letter. One does 
not need to read the story to know he will forget to do so. 
A very trite plot. The Game that really happened is about 
two parties of children in a park; the good children and the 
other sort. The latter of course turn out to be not so bad 
after all. Another trite plot. 


GrimM, THE BroTHErRs. Grimm’s Fairy Tales, retold 
by Amabel Williams-Ellis. Illus. by F. Wegner 
344 pp. 9 X 6 : ; ‘ , , Blackie 18/- 

These publishers have done only one other book of 
comparable importance since the war. They have given it 
a most dignified and consistent form, and have chosen one of 
the best of contemporary illustrators (not quite at his best). 
The line drawings are disappointing, lacking personality or 
clear definition. The coloured pictures are almost without 
exception delightful, with a fine sense of colour, animation 
and a feeling for period (sixteenth century). It is much to 
be regretted that they have been printed in such a way that 
only one of the sixteen plates illustrates an incident on the 
facing page. Children today expect better than this of a 
publisher. ; 

The tales are told in new, fairly free versions by Mrs. 
Williams-Ellis. These are fluent, sometimes wordy, and 
occasionally destructive of the tough earthy poetry of the 
original. A comparison with such a version as Wanda Gag’s 
shows how often Mrs. Williams-Ellis inserts descriptions, or 
flattens a simple statement into trite colloquialism. For the 
rude peasant entertaining his family and friends by the fire 
she has substituted the figure of Mama telling bedtime stories 
to the kiddies. ' 

This is unkind. The stories are well-chosen (most of 
the best and one or two less familiar), furnished with 
interesting notes, and not always without style. But we 
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expect Mrs. Williams-Ellis, of all people, to know what part 
economy, austerity even, plays in giving the folk-tale its 
characteristic flavour. 


Herck. The Secret of the Unicorn. Illus. by the 


author. 62 pp. 12 X 9 boards ‘ Methuen 8/6 
Herck. Red Rackham’s Treasure. Illus. by the 
author. 62 pp. 12 X 9 boards . Methuen 8/6 


These two books in fact record one single story, of the 
quest for the treasure which Captain Haddock’s ancestor, Sir 
Francis Haddock, stole from the pirate Red Rackham. It 
is a long story to follow in strip-cartoon style, and_ this 
suggests both the strength and the weakness of Hergé’s 
method. He is a consistent artist who picks up and develops 
hints made originally a hundred or more drawings back. 
Excellent if his readers have a good enough memory to follow 
him. 

Tintin is not merely the aristocrat among strip-cartoons ; 
it is a strip-cartoon for egg-heads. It is unlikely to do much 
for the reluctant reader, but to the connoisseur of fun, 
nonsense and good narrative it will give a great deal of 
pleasure. There is much good stuff in these two volumes: 
Aristides Silk, a charming old gentleman who collects other 
people’s wallets, the first appearance of the memorable 
Professor Calculus, some lovely underwater scenes, a treasure 
island inhabited by swearing parrots (their ancestors learnt 
the language from Sir Francis Haddock!), and many others. 
It is all very exciting and funny, often very well drawn and 
with excellent colour. I hope the publishers will not be 
discouraged that the public (as opposed to the critical) response 
is slow. Tintin is an acquired taste. 


Jupan, A. The Hare and the Tortoise. Illus. by S. 
Hawkins. 30 pp. 84 X 6 . . = . = Faber 7/6 


This is a very pathetic little tale, and certain doubts 
may perhaps be entertained of the wisdom of marrying a hare 
to a tortoise in this type of story. One is reminded of Lear’s 
Owl and the Pussycat, but that was a nonsense rhyme, and 
is surely a case apart. The telling of the tale is beautifully 
done, but one wishes that the subject could have been a 
happier one; even treated as a tale of pure make-believe, there 
is a certain heart-breaking quality which seems almost too 
intense for the child mind. 
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Manninc, R. Dragon in Danger. Illus .by C. 
Marshall. 160 pp. 8 X 5 ‘ P Constable 12/6 

R. Dragon is a very amiable beast, much pleasanter in 
fact than some of the human beings with whom he has dealings. 
He is Susan’s friend and determines to leave his Cornish 
cave for a holiday at St. Aubyns, the village where Susan 
lives. He travels in a furniture van which he has pushed 
out of a ditch and makes friends with the two drivers, singing, 
telling stories and playing chess with them. He carries his 
teeth in a long cardboard box and is with difficulty prevented 
from bringing a mass of luggage with him. His appetite is 
enormous and creates great difficulties for Susan and her 
friends. He agrees to play the part of the dragon in the 
village Pageant, but his plan is almost, but not quite, spoiled 
by two “villains” from the neighbouring village. 

This is exactly the type of story to amuse girls, and 
maybe boys, of about eight years or to be read aloud to younger 
ones. ‘The dragon’s reminiscences are entertaining and he has 
personality of his own with sound ethical standards and a 
modern outlook despite his great age. With a pleasant blend 
of fantasy and reality but no horrors, even the more matter 
of fact child will appreciate the story for its spontaneity, 
inventiveness and the quaint humour which makes no demands 
on credulity. 


Ruck-Pauquet, G. Little Hedgehog. Illus. by M. 
Richter. 32 pp. 104 X 8 5 ; Constable 10/6 
Little Hedgehog is kidnapped through getting up too 
early and spends a few weeks in a house with a little girl 
and a black cat. Then Spring comes and he goes back to 
the woods. Not too thin a story for a picture-book if the 
words are good and the pictures the kind which extend the 
story. There is, however, nothing much in Little Hedgehog. 
The story-telling is pedestrian. The drawings, alternately 
in colour and black-and-white, are clever, untidy and 
insufficiently strong in style. The fundamental weakness is 
that the hero is lacking in appeal. If only the hedgehog had 
half the personality of the cat... 


Topp, B. E. The Shop Round the Corner. Illus. by 
O. Coughlan. 117 pp. 74 X 5. Hamish Hamilton 8/6 
The two shops in this unnamed village, the one smart 
and tidy and stodgy, the other a confusion of goods of every 
imaginable kind in the oddest juxtapositions will certainly 
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be recognised by a good many adults whose childhoods were 
spent in villages. No doubt there are still a few of these 
general stores extant, and even if the Claytons’ shop seems 
to be something of a caricature, there is little doubt that most 
young children will appreciate its superior qualities as a “You 
want it — we have it” emporium. Mrs. Clayton is never 
really at a loss — somewhere she has the desired article and 
she always finds it — in a jackdaw’s nest, in an old umbrella, 
a little shopworn perhaps, but who cares ? Certainly not the 
children when Mrs. Todd makes such a charming hotch potch 
of stories, largely fortified by Mrs. Clayton’s vagaries and 
the wonderful or wonder-working products she sells. 


Urtiey, A. Tim Rabbit and Company. Illus. by 

A. E. Kennedy. 128 pp. 8 X 5} : Faber 10/6 
Here is another collection of tales about ‘Tim Rabbit, 
as fresh and as enchanting in their simplicity as ever. Miss 
Uttley writes of the simple magical things of the countryside 
is her own inimitable easy style until everything is brought 
quietly near. Tim Rabbit is “no ordinary rabbit” and he 
can enter into adventures denied to others of his kind, but 
when he travels as far as the moon then we do imaginatively 
lose touch with him and his world. In this story and just 
occasionally in others, the imagination falls flat and Tim 
Rabbit recedes. But this does not often happen. “A miracle,” 
the Robin says to Tim, “is something beyond our 
understanding, a happening, a wonder, like my eggs with 
young robins in them.” Miss Uttley is aware of many 
miracles but understands more than most and thus can she 

reveal and translate some of the wonder to us. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Atian, M. E. Amanda goes to Italy. 195 pp. 

maxMS 8. Of lhUltlChUltlCe ll}. CO 9/6 
Life stops for Amanda Maitland when she has to leave 

ballet school because she is too tall and her foot is troublesome. 

An invitation to share a villa in Italy with her Aunt Bettina 

and the three other members of her own scattered family 

does little to ease her depressed spirits. But a chance meeting 

with Teresina and her handsome brother, Luciano, rouses 
Amanda and during a visit to Les Patineurs and Giselle in 
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S were Florence, she is gripped by a vision of herself as a writer, 
F these a vision which is translated the same night into the plan and 
seeins first chapter of a novel. 
rey Miss Allan handles young romance deftly and lightly. 
ition At the end of the book, Aunt Bettina has married an old 
age fiancé who laid seige to her at the villa, and Amanda, her 
brell. second novel nearly finished, is looking forward to life with 
ac ie Luciano. 
 potch Miss | Allan treats Amanda’s disappointment with 
3 and sympathetic understanding, conscious of the tempestuous effects 
of thwarted ambition. The tension and contrast between the 
four Maitlands are portrayed with a realistic awareness that 
children do quarrel and have their own idiosyncracies. 
1 
ery AnvERSON, C. W. Afraid to Ride. Illus. by the 
Miss author. 89 pp. 9} X 7 . =. ~~ Brockhampton 12/6 
ryside Like this writer’s earlier book, The Horse of Hurricane 
‘ought Hill, this is distinguished by most beautiful pencil drawings 
nd he of animals and humans. They are exquisite in 
1, but draughtsmanship, accurate and extremely well reproduced. 
tively The story too is surprisingly good. Not particularly original 
1 just and without literary distinction, it is honestly written and 
Tim based on good values. Altogether an attractive book and many 
te * degrees better than the average “horsey” book. 
our Bacon, P. The Good American Witch. Illus. by the 
with author. 222 pp. 6 X 8}. : Macmillan 15/- 
many Jenny and George knew about Mrs. Mange, the good 
n she American witch, who can grant a wish in return for the gift 
of the seeker’s most treasured possession. Uncle Robert has 
a fund of stories about children who have obtained their 
heart’s desire in this way. 
, Jenny and George visit all the likely people in the village 
in their search for Mrs. Mange. They meet with no success 
— until they call on Uncle Robert’s fiancée. Jenny and 
9/6 George are well drawn pleasant children and their adventures 
leave are entertaining, for the author has a good sense of humour. 
some. The book is rather too long for the younger children 
ettina who will be attracted by its subject. Two chapters could 
amily § well have been omitted for their unsuitability. To be chased 
eting through an empty house by a dirty, foul-mouthed tramp and 
ouses almost trapped, is a nightmare adventure for a little girl. 
le in The Bleek sisters, one of whom is slightly mad, are scarcely 
) 
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company for child readers and there are several odd characters 
who are treated too seriously to be funny and so become almost 
sinister. To a child the end of the story is reached when 
Jenny and George attain their heart’s desire. The concluding 
chapter, with its details of what happened a long time after, 
is unnecessary. 


BATEMAN, R. Young Cricketer. 159 pp. 8 X 5 
Constable 10/6 
This latest addition to Constable’s “Sports Fiction” 
series is the story of thirteen year-old Red McAllis, a hot 
tempered Scots boy who, because he comes to live in England 
and has to leave his dinghy behind has a chip on his shoulder. 
His resentment to cricket at the outset is gradually changed 
through the out of school friendship with his form master 
who helps Red to adjust himself to his new surroundings by 
coaching him in the game. This relationship between the 
schoolmaster and the boy is well developed though there are 
the stock situations where Red is alternately the hero and 
the disgrace of the match. Mr. Bateman writes with an 
understanding of children in their character, dialogue and 
relations with one another. 


Bruckner, K. The Golden Pharaoh. Illus. by H. 

Thomas. 220 pp. 8 X 5 : ; : Burke 12/6 
In choosing the ancient history of Egypt and tracing the 
archaeological discoveries which have been made in_ that 
country through the centuries, Karl Bruckner has given us 
an enthralling and exciting story. Beginning with the looting 
of the royal tombs some 3,000 years ago, he draws a vivid 
picture of the struggle between cupidity and superstition — 
cupidity being usually the winner. The second part of the 
book deals with the mainly French discoveries of the 
Napoleonic era, with the finding and deciphering of the 
Rosetta stone and the elucidation of the hitherto mysterious 
hieroglyphics. Part three is concerned with the tenacious work 
carried out by Howard Carter and sponsored by Lord 
Caernarvon, work which culminated in the discovery, intact, 
of the fabulous tomb of the “Golden Pharaoh,” Tutankhamon, 

in which were buried priceless and unimaginable treasures. 
In the course of the story a great deal of information 
concerning the lives and times of Egypt of long ago is conveyed 
in a most interesting fashion — we catch a glimpse of the 
factions in high places and the ruthlessness of the priests 
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towards non-conforming Kings — the unscrupulousness of the 
rich and highly placed and their conscienceless use of the 
poor. In later times we are shown perseverance of a high 
order, first in penetrating the mystery of the pyramids and 
later in  Carter’s determined search over many _ years. 
Altogether a book of outstanding quality which, though it 
loses some of its verve in translation, is nevertheless highly 
readable and interesting. 


Burc, M. The Young Traveller in Czechoslovakia 
Illus. 128 pp. 74 X 5. . + Phoenix House 10/6 
This book follows the usual pattern of the series and 
is bright with a variety of interesting information and the 
fine photographs. Much attention is given to the cultural 
aspects of the country, and accounts of folk dancing, legends, 
customs and musical and literary associations give heightened 
colour and a seemingly appropriate air to this almost fairy-tale 
land. The more matter of fact details of industrial and 
domestic life are not neglected and there is a good all round 
picture. Details such as that of an actual recipe focus 
attention sharply on the homely. The author naturally likes 
the country and has given us a most attractive picture of it, 
though at times it seems almost too good to be true and one 
gets the impression that any faults or bad points would be 
translated into or disguised as good ones. The children are 
quick, bright and intelligent, quickly digesting and assimilating 
all the facts, and asking the right questions, but this kind of 
child is obviously necessary for the purpose of these fictitious 
educational tours. 


Capon, P. The Cave of Cornelius. Illus. by G. 

Whittam. 208 pp. 8 X 54... Heinemann 12/6 
Four children searching for a lost treasure of the Romans 

which they believe to lie somewhere in a cave near their 
home, stumble upon and into a secret world beneath the earth 
which is inhabited by descendants of the very Romans whose 
treasure they have been seeking. These people, with their 
debased Latin and their partly archaic and partly modern 
appurtenances, guard their secret and their habitat rigorously 
from the upper earth. Fortunately, the children make contact 
with a contemporary who has long been a prisoner and who 
has the aid of a “native” girl. All escape by a complicated 
water and cave route which brings them out eventually in 
Paris — via the catacombs — with treasure and fame, leaving 
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the secret of Sutteranea behind for good. It must be admitted 
that within his imagined territory the author handles his 
invented civilisation convincingly and consistently, and one 
can hardly ask for more under the circumstances. 


Corsett, S. Tree House Island. MUlus. by G. Hansen 

184 pp. 73 X 5 , , : ‘ Dent 12/6 
Two self-styled ornithologists arrive at Goose Harbour 
on the New England coast, supposedly to do research work 
on the nearby islands, for which work they request 
non-interference and non-disturbance. Harvey Harding, an 
imaginative boy and somewhat notorious for his often 
troublesome and misleading trait, suspects the intentions of 
the two “scholars” and this time his suspicions prove to be 
correct. With the help of his friends — Skip Ellis, Lee 
Rand, and Gumbo — “Dr.” Dillingham and “Professor” 
Santos are found to be in search of money stolen in a big 
bank robbery twenty years before and are finally brought to 
justice. This story of suspicion and detection is not unusual 
and there are many stock clichés and situations, but the author 
has invested it with some local colour and atmosphere and 
some local character too. The villains of the piece are well 
known fictitious types, but Harvey and Lee Rand stand out 
as characters in their own right. The story is well conceived 
and planned in an orderly and thoughtful sequence while the 

conversation is spontaneous and natural. 


Cowie, L. The True Book about the Bible. Illus. 

140 pp. 74 X 5 ; , _—— Muller 8/6 
Any attempt to explain the Bible and its contents to 

young people in language they can understand is praiseworthy 
but it is hardly possible to do it really effectively in the space 
offered by this series. Dr. Cowie indeed makes a brave effort 
to condense the history of the Hebrew peoples as outlined in 
the Old Testament into some seventy pages of the present 
book but it is much like mugging up the pre-Tudor kings and 
queens of England ; one is never confident that one knows 
who is who, or where they come in the story. This is no 
slight on the author to say so. The job just cannot be done 
so rapidly and tersely without loss of colour and human 
feeling. It is a somewhat easier task to give a brief idea of 
the origins and dependability of the gospels and one can be 
concisely factual concerning recent new evidence and_ the 
finding of the Dead Sea Scrolls. The pity of it is that despite 
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the scholarly sincerity which Dr. Cowie obviously brings to 
the task in hand this True Book contains practically nothing 
of the indefinable spirit which makes the Bible so different 
from any other book. 


Crisp, F. The Giant of Jembu Gulf. 160 pp. 

2S eee ee Hodder & Stoughton 8/6 
Mr. Crisp continues to justify the confidence which his 

earlier attempts at yarn spinning suggested might be placed 
in him. ‘This time Dirk Rogers, free-lance salvage-master 
detective, is instrumental in rescuing the third stage of an 
American moon-rocket which has successfully made the round 
trip and re-entered the earth’s atmosphere without destroying 
itself. In a bustling yarn, given credibility by fascinating 
technical details, the efforts of renegade natives and Russian 
agents, not to mention predatory crocodiles, are successfully 
circumvented and entertainment if not instruction is assured. 


Crist, E. anv R. The Secret of Turkeyfoot 
Mountain. Illus. by R. Crist. 204 pp. 84 X 5 
Abelard-Schumann 12/6 
This uninviting, very American book turns out to be 
surprisingly good. It deals with the exploration, by two 
enterprising but not excessively courageous boys, of a remote 
and reputedly haunted swamp in Pennsylvania. There is no 
particular quality in the writing and the characters have little 
life. The setting, however, is excellently conceived. To 
explore unknown territory and to discover a lost valley and 
hidden treasure is surely every right-minded child’s dream. 
There is indeed something of a dream quality in the description 
of the overgrown road, the desolate swamp and the lonely 
valley, but it is a dream invested with considerable reality. 
The colours and sounds of the big swamp are vividly conveyed. 
I liked the book well, and so I fancy will many adventurous 
boys who will be taken both by its thrills and by its basic 


homeliness. 
Cumminc, P. The Chestnut Filly. Illus. by S. Lloyd 
190 pp. 8} X 64 ‘ . Blackie 9/6 


While the interest of this book is essentially concentrated 
upon the horse, the author has too, a good appreciation of 
human character and the whole gives a sound and well 
balanced view of life. The author’s reputation now rests 
upon this kind of sound and sincere if unspectacular work. 
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Here, Randall Gray, who buys a horse, is drawn with a 
gentle and sympathetic hand while the picture of the unbroken 
horse and its training within the confines of a town is one 
of understanding and full technical detail. There is something 
quiet and staid about the book, a happy lack of garrulity and 
an order and _ restraint that commands respect. The 
conventional and almost old fashioned air is aided by the 
production and illustrations. 


DaniELsson, B. Terry in the South Seas. Illus. by 
P. Heyman. 216 pp. 83 X 53 . Allen & Unwin 15/- 


A book for children by one of the crew of the Kon-Tiki 
is surely worth having. Mr. Danielsson knows the South 
Seas as much as he loves them and their people. He can 
write too. It is curious, therefore, that Terry in the South 
Seas is so disappointing. It is a muddled book, with no clear 
line of narrative to keep the reader going. The book is worth 
while for the sake of its details of native life ; it is not the 
deeply satisfying story one might have expected. 


Davis, R. L. Circus in the Snow. Illus. by D. G. 
Valentine. 206 pp. 8X5 . . Heinemann 12/6 


Although it is crammed with violent action this is a quiet 
story concerned with simple people and values. It would not 
be difficult to criticise it on many counts, but the final 
impression is a thoroughly agreeable one. 


It is the story of Ludwig who lives in the Alps, sharing 
the life of his family and his village and herding goats on 
the mountain. He is the hero, but for most children he will 
be outclassed by Christopher, the most delightful of St. Bernard 
dogs who lumbers through the story winning nearly all hearts 
(the circus dog trainer manages to resist his charm!). The 
two have many adventures on the mountains and in search 
of the circus, often beyond the limit of credibility. The 
reader is likely to forget these quickly, but to remember the 
kindliness of country people and the loving descriptions of 
everyday events. 


Ditton, E. The Singing Cave. Illus. by R. 
Kennedy. 186 pp. 8 X 5 ; : Faber 12/6 


Miss Dillon comes time and again within reach of 
success. Once more she just fails to grasp it. 

The Singing Cave is another story of Connemara. Pat 
is living with his grandfather on the island when a freak 
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storm opens up the singing cave, disclosing its wonderful 
contents. Many of the adventures that follow are frankly 
improbable, but they are narrated with style and passion and 
most readers will readily suspend belief. Certainly one would 
not, for the sake of probability, forego the superb story of 
the voyage to Brittany on the lobster boat. Fine story-telling 
with some colourful characters. Unfortunately the whole 
story turns on the character of Mr. Allen, the local gentleman, 
and his is a fundamentally unsatisfactory portrait. 

It is tantalising that so good a book, which has its full 
share of fun and excitement and a serious theme, should not 
be just a little better. 


Evtacott, S. E. Rockets. Illus. 74 pp. 84 X 63 

Methuen 10/6 

This addition to the well-known and much admired 
“Outlines” series traces the growth of rockets from primitive 
Chinese fire-arrows to the latest satellites. Most of the 
inventions Mr. Ellacott describes have been weapons of war ; 

but it is pleasing to know that rockets are used in the breeches 

buoy rescue apparatus to save life. With few exceptions, the 

69 line illustrations are clear and helpful; a short book list 

is provided for those young readers for whom the sky is the 


limit. 
EnricHuTt, E. The Sea is All Around. Illus. by the 
author. 141 pp. 8 X 5 ‘ : Heinemann 10/6 


Like all this author’s books, this is the story of a simple, 
natural and lovable child, absorbed in her daily life of, 
generally, everyday happenings. Born at Golden Creek, Iowa, 
Mab Kendall had never seen the sea till she went to live with 
her Aunt Belinda on an island off the New England coast. 
Mab is a brave and friendly little girl and accomplishes the 
long journey to her new home without even having to resort 
to the anti-seasickness tablets provided for her. At first she 
did not attend school but had lessons with Miss Fish. She 
enjoyed the sea and the moors and quickly made friends with 
Aunt Belinda’s cat and dog and the parrot, Cato, and best 
of all with Yancey Bates, who had a wonderful shop containing 
all manner of treasures, many with interesting stories. But 
just before Christmas Mab caught a cold and when she was 
better she was unaccountably lonely and ill-tempered. She 
went out to the moors but was lost in a fog and very glad 
to get home again. After that Aunt Belinda found her some 
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young friends and she went to school and life was happy 
again. 

The simplest delights — a picnic, finding a long lost 
knife, waiting breathlessly for the cereus to bloom — are 
all touched with a special magic when told in Miss Enright’s 
charming, unsophisticated, warm-hearted style. She catches 
every amusing detail and incident and makes “nothing into 
something” with effortless ease. She goes to the heart of 
the child and displays a character, whether of child, adult 
or animal, with a minimum of words, or just the right words, 
and a maximum of effect. For the English child too the 
unusual turns of phrase, the descriptions of flowers and 
scenery, the American names and many other details give 
an exotic flavour to the story while on the other hand the 
general behaviour and demeanour of the children is universally 
recognisable. 


Estes, E. Pinky Pye. Illus. by E. Ardizzone 


192 pp. 8 X 5 





‘ ; : Constable 12/6 

A book in a thousand! With her first paragraph Mrs. 
Estes has the reader in the hollow of her hand, and she never 
loosens her grip. Her book is of the kind to which one returns, 
not necessarily to re-read through, but to savour a passage 
or an incident or just to think about the sheer joy of it. 

I think this must be Mrs. Estes’ first book in England. 
She is best known in the States for The Moffats, of which 
an English edition is promised. She won the Newbery 
Medal in 1952 with Ginger Pye, to which the present book 
is not a sequel so much as a companion. It tells the story 
of the Pye family on holiday: “Mr. and Mrs. Pye, Jerry 
age ten, Rachel age nine, their small Uncle Benny age three, 
their year-old smart dog Ginger, and Gracie, their eleven 
year-old smart cat.” They acquire Pinky, a skinny black 
kitten who is “a bandid” on their doorstep, and the story 
is concerned  mairily -with the ‘preternaturally © intelligent 
activities of this cat. 

Mrs. Estes writes a limpid prose which flows so 
effortlessly that the craftsmanship which underlies it may go 
unnoticed. So too may the accuracy of her observation, both 
of scenery and of action. Every movement of Pinky Pye 
is seen with minute exactness ; and she is equally true in 
her human characters, not only major actors like Uncle 
Benny (always on the point of giving up sucking his thumb) 
but also minor personages like the peppermint-striped twins. 
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It seems a pity that Mrs. Estes should have allowed 
Pinky, in a number of interludes, to speak direct to the reader. 
These parts of the book, amusing in themselves, seem out of 
tune with the rest and could have been omitted with benefit. 
They are a small blemish in a book which seems to me destined 
for immortality. Writing about Eleanor Estes in Horn Book, 
Frances Clarke Sayers says: “How did people manage to live 
at all before Alice and The Wind in the Willows . . . were 
in existence, to be referred to and quoted from and used as 
a new dimension for one’s own level of experience?” The 
same question occurs to us now. How did we live without 
Pinky Pye? 


FLAKKEBERG, A. The Sea Broke Through. Illus. by 

Pict Klaasse. 128 pp. 84 X 54 . . U.L.P. 12/6 
“There were three boys of my own age. One grammar 
school boy from Ede, an apprentice fitter from Amsterdam 
and a farmer’s son from Stellendam. He had been rescued 
from a roof . . . Come to think of it, I don’t really know 
much about them . . . Out there they were tough.” So 
says Frits, the other boy in this remarkable story of the fight 
against the flooding of the low-lying areas of South Holland 
based, of course, on fact. Aidriaan, Frits, Evert and Henk, 
drawn from four different areas and unknown to one another, 
find themselves bound together in the effort to curb the 
common menace. In a moving account of their hardships 
and courage the author has employed an effective technique 
of rapid changes of scene to enable him to present economically 
the whole panorama of the disaster in which they play a 
part. The reader can watch the whole communal machinery 
of rescue and dyke defence at work and savour, it is hoped, 
sympathetically, the heartbreak and fortitude of a people 
whose enemy is often at their door. In a book “crowded with 
incident” there is no superfluous matter yet a veritable saga 
is compressed into comparatively few but well printed pages. 
For those young readers who do not yet realise how the rest 

of the world lives this is an excellent chance to find out. 


GarLanp, R. Lighthouses. Illus. 87 pp. 84 X 63 
E.S.A 



































8/6 

The lighthouse, wherever it may be situated, is still an 
unfailing source of interest and fascination to children and 
to many adults. Lighthouses are always “news” when 
something goes wrong or bad weather and Christmas coincide. 
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Perhaps a great many young readers have their minds filled 
still with the romance attached to the keeper’s lonely and 
monotonous life. Miss Garland’s book will both confirm and 
reform popular notions concerning lighthouses and those who 
look after them, for her account draws from history as well 
as from technical data, working from the Colossus and the 
Pharos to the press-button installations of the present day. 
Particularly good is her patient explanation of how the lantern 
works and makes the best use of small and economical light 
sources, with the clear accompanying diagrams. Naturally, 
the account includes details of lightships and ancillary warning 
devices such as buoys and fog-signals, and special chapters 
are devoted to the lives of lighthouse keepers and the work 
of Trinity House. Good and varied photographs and prints 
illustrate each section. 


Gray, E. A. The Dog that Marched to Moscow 

223 pp. 7 X 5 : Bodley Head 12/6 
The grandeur and ghastliness of Napoleon’s disastrous 
march to Moscow in the campaign of 1812 should provide 
ample material for a solid and wide-ranging historical novel 
at any level. Mr. Gray has probably been wise to limit his 
viewpoint to that of the medical personnel who played a part 
in that advance and retreat, especially as seen by a young 
French surgeon of the time. Indeed, the details of the medical 
services and organisation are the most attractive part of the 
book to a reader bent on more than entertainment, for the 
greater events are lightly sketched and there are several points 
at which the treatment of incidents is over-romanticised. On 
p.71, for example, the Colonel, having had his arm amputated 
in fourteen seconds dead on the open field, congratulates his 
surgeons, sighs sadly, and remarks in true Blakeney fashion, 
“T fear I shall find it difficult to take snuff in future!” The 
dog, Bijou, too, unfortunately, has little character though he 
provides a link between various units and events. The side-plot 
wherein Armand becomes involved with the sister of an enemy 

officer of high rank is pure cloak-and-dagger. 


Groves, G. V. Space Travel. Illus. 106 pp. 
83 X 63 . E.S.A. 9/6 
It seems ‘that every well- established series of books of 
the informative class must sooner or later break out into : 
volume on space travel in special format or varied appearance 
and the only consolation is that each successive newcomer is 
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ds filled same 
ely and a little more up-to-date than its predecessor. For instance, 
irm and while this addition to E.S.A. Information Books is not 
ose who especially inspired in material explanatory of rocket principles, 
as well orbits, planets and the atmosphere, it has really interesting 
and the and well illustrated matter dealing with problems of weight 
nt day. for the space traveller. It could have provided useful 
lantern documentation of the progress of rocket propulsion in the 
‘al light chapters which deal with German, Russian and American 
aturally, rocket projects, but in addition to being hazy about the 
warning well-remembered V.1 and V.2 the general level of writing 
chapters in the later chapters leaves a somewhat garbled impression. 
1e work The illustrations, however, are first-rate, and compensate for 
d prints a certain lack of balance in the book as a whole. After all, 
it does attempt, in about a hundred pages, to deal with some 
of the most complicated issues of modern scientific and medical 

12/6 research. 

isastrousg Hocc, G. Dangerous Trades. 144 pp. 8} X 5 
provide Phoenix House 12/6 
al novel A most informative and fascinating book for the older 
limit his boy, and one that may well prove to have a much wider 
1 a part appeal. The occupations dealt with are the test pilot, the 
1 young steeplejack, the deep sea diver, the fireman, the research 
medical worker, the lumberjack, the special correspondent, the 
t of the lifeboatman, the zoo supplier, and the film stunt man. The 
for the author stresses the dangers of each job, but pays particular 
ul points attention to the absolute necessity of checking all the various 
ed. On pieces of apparatus and equipment used by people engaged 
nputated in these hazardous occupations, in order to reduce to a 
lates his minimum the risks involved. He also very sensibly emphasizes 
fashion, the fact that the job which tends to receive the honour and 
The glory in the public eye could not in fact have that leading 
ough he position, if it were not for the arduous and less glorious tasks 
side-plot of the groups of people who may be called the supporting 
n enemy parties. 
Hoimes, W. She was Queen of Egypt (Hatshepsut, 
Nefertiti, Cleopatra and Shagaret el Dor). Tllus. 

9/6 by A. Hagg. 175 pp. 74 X 5 ; ; Bell 12/6 
00ks of These four biographies are densely packed accounts of 
t into a the lives of four strong and interesting personalities. The 
pearance author has carefully studied each period so that facts crowd 
comer is together, at times so closely that they obscure the general 

impression. When the author orders and sorts out these facts, 
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however, a highly informative and interesting picture emerges 
and her writing, when not weighed down by a superabundance 
of material, is colourful and clear. These lives are not 
generally known and the author has done a service in giving 
us such a scholarly account of the social, religious, cultural 
and political life and background of these people. She needs, 
however, to leave the pages of research to face her young 
audience. Useful bibliographies are given at the end of each 


biography. 
Honour, A. Ten Miles High and Two Miles Deep 
Illus. 127 pp. 83 X 52 . Brockhampton Press 12/6 


The style of this rather pretentious account of the 
experiments of the Picard twins with high altitude balloons 
and very deep sea diving apparatus reminds one not too 
happily of that of Samuel Smiles’ Se/f Help, for while both 
deal with similarly admirable characters both are far from 
the note of natural writing which the young reader of today 
demands in books about men who have helped to make 
scientific history. With regard to Auguste Picard, in 
particular, the author sets out to make as much as possible 
of minor mishaps and elations which will give some semblance 
of verisimilitude to his account, but he tends to build up 
these to a point where one might easily conclude that Picard 
was really a bungling amateur who had a vast amount of 
luck and infectious enthusiasm but little true scientific 
imagination. Many of the personal details with which the 
tale is larded are frankly fatuous and one sometimes feels 
that he had to struggle very hard to convince himself that 
the experiments which the Picard twins conducted and the 
data which they obtained or showed how to obtain were really 
important to later developments of oceanic or stratospheric 
investigation. Of course they were, but the impression 
remains that the really useful — and interesting — matter 
in this book could appear more profitably in a Digest article 
of less than normal length. 


Jones, H. Men of Letters. Illus. 181 pp. 74 X 5 
Bell 12/6 
There are miniature biographies here of six famous 
writers, Samuel Johnson, Captain Marryat, Charles Dickens, 
George Borrow, Anthony Trollope and Lewis Carroll. The 
author originally prepared these sketches as a feature series 
for the B.B.C. Children’s Hour and re-written they still 
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have something of a playlike opening, a quick arresting little 
scene to catch attention. Although all the subjects are writers 
they are men of widely differing characters, lives and methods, 
and the author has brought out these contrasts well, so that 
each picture is one of highly individual colour and texture. 
The liberal use of quotation has added to the quality of each 
portrait. Some criticism and appraisal of each writer is given. 
There is a tendency to repetition of the salient characteristics 
of the man in each piece and the illustrations are staid, 
conventional and uninspired, but the book is pleasantly 
informative for the older child and quite inspiring to those 
with any kind of literary interest. 


Kemp, R. You Can’t Fight with Catties. Illus. by 

W. Rendell. 224 pp. 72 X 5 . . Methuen 12/6 
The beginnings of the Mau Mau revolt in Kenya do 

not at first sight suggest a suitable setting for a juvenile 
adventure story and one is not at the end convinced that such 
recent unpleasantness is acceptable for the realm of fiction in 
this age range. On the other hand, the adventure which 
brings the Kenya born Stewy (alias Mary Stewart) and the 
newly arrived Jenny, Tubby and Slim into conflict with the 
early irritations of Mau Mau is already so foolhardy that 
the background of serious racial troubles tends to recede into 
acceptable distance. While the incidents of the eventual 
battle between the children and the terrorist element are not 
especially distinctive in kind, the author must be congratulated 
on having outlined most effectively the situation in Kenya 
which grew up while the Kikuyu trouble was fomenting. 
Stewy is used as the mouthpiece of his exposition and her 
information is relayed naturally and patiently as the story 
develops. The central African character, one who remains 
faithful to the European influence, we are given to understand, 
is based on a real person eventually murdered by Mau Mau 
and he is certainly one of the good things in the book. 
However unlikely it may appear that four children could hold 
off the determined attack of a numerous body of adult 
malcontents mainly through their prowess with powerful 
catapults, the novelty of the weapon adds to the excitement of 


the yarn. 
KitcHen, F. Foxendale Farm. Illus. by M. 
Shillabeer. 118 pp. 73 X 5 , ’ Dent 11/6 


here is no plot to Foxendale Farm unless it be the 
steadily unfolding plot of natural events on farm and 
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countryside. The author of Brother to the Ox here offers 
a straightforward chronicle of events on a typical farm run 
more or less on family lines. Among the neighbours is a 
fox family who afford entertainment and instruction to Tony, 
Elisabeth and Janet, as also do horse, weasel and hare. Each 
of the normal creatures of woodland and farm serves as a 
peg on which are hung varied reflections and themes of growth 
and origin, sometimes a little too thinly disguised, in Romany 
fashion, but pleasant reading for the questing child. 


KnicHtT, F. Captain Anson and the Treasure of Spain 
Illus. 200 pp. 8 X 5} ‘ . Macmillan 15/- 


In his foreword to this volume Captain Knight states 
rightly enough that the story of Anson’s circumnavigation 
of the world in the Centurion has not received the attention 
it merits as an adventure and a triumph of skill and endurance 
in the face of tremendous odds. His writing a more than 
merely readable book of this length dealing with the details 
of that voyage and its many vicissitudes bears out his premise, 
and as an adventure story unembellished by any fictional 
element it should appeal to the discerning reader of any age. 
Indeed, there are times when it does not seem like history at 
all, so many are the changes of fortune and the “moving 
accidents” included in the full account. Under the 
knowledgeable hand of the author the epic moves smoothly 
forward full of personal touches and technical asides which 
lend colour and conviction to what is really a serious account 
of an achievement too easily overlooked in the welter of popular 
stories based on the Elizabethan swashbucklers and the days 
of the Spanish Main. How many readers who recall with 
ease the piratical voyages of Drake and Morgan remember 
the £500,000 treasure which Anson, after nearly four years 
of sailing and the loss of something like 800 men, faithfully 
brought home? Certainly it has found in Captain Knight a 
worthy chronicler and the publishers have supported him noblv 
in the excellent plates which give a finish to the text. 


Knicut, M. Taming and Iandling Animals. Illus. 





126 pp. 74 X 5 ; ‘ ‘ ‘ P Bell 12/6 

An expert on his subject is always worth reading even 
when his book is little more than an introduction to an activity 
which calls for years of experience as well as hints from the 
more experienced before the tyro can hope to emulate the 
most successful of his models. Most children at some time 
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or another attempt to bring up a pet, wild or tame, and it 
appears to be an ineradicable trait in humans to want to rear 
or at least assist the survival of wild creatures which have 
been forsaken by their parents or have strayed too far from 
their care. Mr. Knight deals with all aspects of animal care 
and particularly with the problem of winning the confidence 
of creatures naturally averse to human interference in their 
instinctive ways, and treats these aspects with patience and 
forethought born of very great experience and painstaking 
observation and experiment. While he continually warns 
those interested in such activity that some have the gift of 
inspiring confidence in animals while others have not, his 
advice and encouragement should prevent any common mistakes 
and unintentional cruelties. The accompanying photographs 
are a fascinating record of what may be achieved; the list of 
books for further reading will be useful to all who make any 
progress at all, and the Index will make for quick reference 
in a given situation. 


KnicHt, P. The Gold of the Snow Geese. Illus. by 

P. Hogarth. 254 pp. 8 X 5$ : Nelson 9/6 
A brawl on the quayside at Bristol, a chance meeting 
with Captain Deverel, now master of the schooner “Snow 
Goose,” and Roger Vellacott is soon ship’s chronicler to an 
expedition in search of a legendary island of gold in the 
Arctic north and off to a good start. The tale is told with style 
and imagination and the adventurous appetite is well fed until 
the mysterious Dr. Varney deserts the expedition. From this 
point the writing deteriorates, marvel is piled upon marvel 
till the senses reel, coincidence works overtime and there is 
such a concatenation of sound and fury — treachery, revolt, 
tusked enemies riding on savage bears, nature taking a hand 
with earthquakes and volcanic eruptions at the crucial moment 
and all the villains being suitably killed off and almost all 
the heroes being saved. Gulliver? Hamlet ? Maybe — 
but at least their authors knew when to stop. Mr. Knight 

might have done better to save a little for another book. 


Lizrs, E. E. A Beaver’s Story. Illus. by R. Sherin 
| a > = ae Phoenix House 12/6 
We have all enjoyed 4n Otter’s Story and now we 
have been treated to the joy of reading Mr. Liers’ book about 
beavers. The author is one of the foremost living experts 
on the life, habits and study of these most diligent of wild 
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animals, and he is able to incorporate into this story many 
incidents which he has personally known, and some others 
which have been related to him in a life-long study of these 
very lovable creatures. ‘The reader is fortunate indeed in 
having an author who is not only able to record the facts 
accurately and simply, with no false sentimentality but with 
a deep understanding, and then to embellish the whole book 
with very fine prose. This is probably the most perfect, and 
is certainly one of the most perfect, pictures of beaver life 
ever written for children. 


Mayne, W. The Thumbstick. Illus. by T. 
Theobald. 152 pp. 83 X 54 . . O.U.P. 10/6 





No doubt we shall have sober people explaining how in 
this passage Mr. Mayne has succeeded, in that failed, here 
written within the child’s range, there soared far beyond his 
grasp. Labour in vain! William Mayne is one of those 
rare writers — there are seldom more than one or two in 
each generation — whom one takes on his own terms or not 
at all. The Thumbstick is a very good Mayne ; that is, a 
very good book for intelligent readers of all ages and all 
environments. Whether it is a children’s book depends on 
one’s definition ; it recalls C. S. Lewis’s dictum: “A children’s 
book which is enjoyed only by children is a bad children’s 
book.” It will certainly lift the right child on tiptoe ; it 
is one of those tales in Lamb’s words “which make the child 
a man, while all the time he suspected himself to be no bigger 
than a child.” 

The Thumbstick is one of Mayne’s Yorkshire stories. 
Like all his books it is a tale of living traditions. It is also 
about a treasure-hunt. Like every one of Mayne’s books, too, 
it is astonishingly unlike every other one. For all that, it 
has his characteristic qualities ; a style which is a miracle 
of flexibility and range, a superb sense of atmosphere, brilliant 
‘characterisation and subtle observation, above ‘all a _poet’s 
interest in the commonplaces of every-day life and an awareness 
of their cosmic significance. 


I refuse to say a word about the plot. It is far too good 
to give away. 

Not long ago in these pages Mr. Mayne was described 
as a writer in search of a plot. That is as may be — I don’t 
believe it personally — but he is certainly a writer in search 
of an artist. The latest is Tessa Theobald, who has a nice 
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small talent and — as she ought — a good sense of the place 
of picture in relation to text. She comes nowhere near the 
spirit of the story. 


Mitcuison, N. Judy and Lakshmi. Illus. by A. 
Chandra. 160 pp. 7} X 5 , , Collins 10/6 
A story of modern India as seen through the eyes of 
two children, one English, the other Indian. Judy is the 
daughter of an English doctor, Lakshmi of an Indian engineer. 


The story is slight. Lakshmi quarrels with Judy through 
a misunderstanding at a time when she is unhappy. Her 
father has lost his job because he disapproves of bribery and 
he and his family must go away from Madras. By chance 
Judy comes to the same village and finds Lakshmi teaching 
there. The two friends make up their quarrel and with Judy’s 
father’s help, there is new hope for the family. 


The value of this book lies not in its story but in the 
vivid glimpses of the life and customs of India. Judy does 
not merely watch but takes part in the festivals of the Indian 
year. She sees for herself what floods mean to the country 
people and is able to help them in her small way. 


Mrs. Mitchison has written a book in which one feels 
her warm concern for the people of India in their struggle 
to become an independent and united nation. She has sympathy 
for the new spirit awakening amongst the many races of this 
vast country. The book is not particularly easy for children 
to read but the human interest of the characters in the story 
will keep the reader’s interest. 


Reiw, M. M.: The McNeills at Rathcapple. Illus. 
by B. Wildsmith. 215 pp. 8 X 5 . Faber 13/6 
This is a highly intelligent piece of writing, over subtle 
for most children, but well worth introducing to readers with 
imagination and good sense. 


The McNeills go to live in an Irish village while their 
mother acts as housekeeper to an anti-social scholarly uncle. 
They discover, largely by psychic experience, something of 
the history of the neighbourhood, take part in a pageant, and 
provide vital data for Uncle’s historical researches. 
summary does little justice to the book’s many qualities, the 
finely drawn characters, atmospheric writing, and the feel 
of the countryside with its indistinct line between past and 
present. 
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It is a fluent and easy book to read, but only the 
exceptional child will be able to go all the way with the 
author, who might easily recast the book as one for adults. 
No-one will be much helped by the pretentious and nasty 


illustrations. 
Rott, L. T. C. Inland prnennn Illus. 90 pp. 
83 X 63 . E.S.A. 8/6 


Mr. Rolt’s easy account of the rise and development of 
canals in the British Isles in particular might lead the reader 
to suppose from the first part of his book that it contained 
nothing exceptional but this is not so. After clearing the 
ground, so to speak, of what might be termed common 
knowledge he expands his theme to include information on 
the upkeep and maintenance of waterways, modern waterway 
craft, the life of boatmen and the present and future use of 
the older waterways. While the first part of the book is 
perhaps no more than adequate, the remainder provides a 
refreshing extension of the main subject matter, the whole 
amply illustrated by numerous clear photographs and several 
good maps, including those on the end-papers. In view of 
the recent attempts to interest people afresh in the possibilitics 
of our inland waterways the book is timely as well as thorough. 


Saint-Marcoux. The Green Slippers. 176 pp. 
74 xX 5 ‘ ‘ : Bodley Head 10/6 
This dines story of Paris belongs to an _ earlier 
tradition. It is gentle, sentimental yet serious, as the moral 
tales of the nineteenth century were. This is not to say that 
it is unfashionable. It may well appeal to small girls who 


have surrendered to the televised charms of Nesbit or 
Molesworth. 

Michéle lives on the Ile-de-la-Cité as the acknowledged 
queen of the “Pirates,” a lighthearted and not too hearty 
gang. She becomes an opera “rat,” has various adventures, 
and then, on the brink of a brilliant career as a dancer 
realises that she wants happiness more than fame and returns 
to her island home in the heart of Paris. A_ sentimental 
romantic comedy, in fact. 


The book is a curious mixture of naiveté and 
sophistication, of toughness and tenderness, and the mixing 
has not always been sufficiently thorough. Not all the 
incongruities have been subtly contrived. It is, nevertheless, 
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an appealing story, not only for its romantic narrative and 
for its charming heroine, but more particularly for the 
atmospheric quality of its scene painting. 


SANKEY, M. Unwilling Stowaway. Illus. by P. A. 
Jobson. 158 pp. 74 X 5 — Harrap 8/6 
Boiled down to its essence this is the story of Roger 
Brownlow who disappears while on holiday with his family 
on Dartmoor and finds himself involved in an attempt by 
displaced persons to effect illegal entry into the U.S.A. He 
has to be taken along and finds himself on board successive 
ships, the second of which is cruelly making use of these 
stateless refugees as pressed crew. His friendship with the 
leader of escapees and his knowledge of morse telegraphy 
enable him to bring about the capture of the criminals as well 
as of the homeless ones, so giving a happy ending to a story 
which though not exceptional makes good holiday reading 
filled in by the intelligent detective work of Roger’s brother 
and sister. 


Scott-MoncriEFF, A. Auntie Robbo. Illus. by C. 
Brooker. 192 pp. 8 X 5 : : Constable 12/6 

Many librarians will have affectionate memories of that 
breezy story Aboard the Bulger. Some may remember the 
tough Scots quality that gave distinction to the talking animals 
in The White Drake. ‘These were by Ann Scott-Moncrieff, 
a fine writer from Orkney who died at a sadly early age in 
1943. Mrs. Scott-Moncrieff wrote a third book for children 
which, by some curious chance, was published in the United 
States and Canada but not here. We must be grateful to 
Constables for rescuing Auntie Robbo from oblivion and 
giving her so handsome a dress. 

Auntie Robbo is a funny book, one of those enduring 
funny books which depend ‘not on action or topical quip but 
on character. It has, moreover, the kind of humour which 
children like. The fun springs from Auntie Robbo herself, 
who is a wicked old Scotswoman most unsuitably in charge 
of her great-grand-nephew Hector. When  Hector’s 
much-married step-mother turns up and decides, as a 
preliminary to claiming him, to have Auntie Robbo certified, 
the highly anti-social pair (despite a difference of seventy years 
between their ages they are very much alike), run away after 
an inefficient attempt to demolish Merlissa Benck’s car with 
a hammer. ‘Thereafter they are on the run, pursued by 
Merlissa and themselves in pursuit of adventure. 
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Parents and teachers and even librarians, if they are 
without a sense of humour, will find this most improper 
stuff. Auntie Robbo, lying, stealing, improvising her way 
across Scotland, is no suitable example for the young. Never 
mind. She belongs to the same family as Pippi Longstocking, 
superhuman figures of fun such as one, alas, does not meet 
in real life. Before such a book as Auntie Robbo criticism 
is silent. Only delight may try in vain to express itself. 


SeveRN, D. Foxy-Boy. Illus. by L. Lamb. 165 pp. 
74 X 5 ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ Bodley Head 10/6 


David Severn has travelled a long way since his 
Ransome-and-water days. Dream Gold was the first indication 
that all was not going to a simple pattern, and this was 
confirmed by Drumbeats. Foxy-Boy is the final evidence of 
an aggressive non-conformity. It is the strangest book from an 
English writer for many years. It has some of the poetic quality 
of The Treasure of the Isle of Mist, but it is quite without 
Professor Tarn’s warmth and kindliness. It is, in fact, in 
spite of an unsatisfactory kind of happy ending, a disturbing 
and rather ugly book. 


Foxy-Boy is a Mowgli conceived in realistic terms. 
Mowgli was lord of the wild because he had human 
intelligence. Poor Foxy-Boy is just an inefficient fox. His 
only truly human characteristic is a craving for affection which 
sometimes becomes stronger than his fear. At the end of 
the story humanity gains the upper hand and Foxy-Boy comes 
back to little Philippa, his only human friend. A_ happy 
ending? But what future can there be for Foxy-Boy? It 
is a disturbing book which occasionally lays a cold finger on 
the reader’s spine. 


It must be added that the book is written with great 
power. The setting — so lovingly drawn by Lynton Lamb — 
is beautifully evoked, the characterisation is excellent, 
Philippa herself is a subtle and charming portrait. Some 
children will find the book absorbing and memorable. Some 
may find it too memorable; it is a potential source of 
nightmares. I am glad that Mr. Severn was moved to write 
down his extraordinary vision, and that a publisher has been 
bold enough to give it so attractive a form. But, as the 
librarians say, “issue with discretion.” 
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hey are SHERIDAN, A. Amanda in Floristry. 190 

mproper 74 X 43 ‘ , Bodley Head 8/6 

her way A considerable degree of sympathy must be extended to 
pie the author of career stories who has to include certain essential 

stocking facts about the career itself, yet endeavour to make a plausible 


oo tale of characters which ring true in situations which are 
Biren likely. It is not an easy thing to do, but Miss Sheridan 


— succeeds in making Amanda’s life as a florist both convincing 
_ and informative. Due deference is paid to the necessity for 
the florist’s technical skill, combined with a real appreciation 
of the materials of the trade, which includes a description from 
10/6 the inside, as it were, of a visit to the Chelsea Flower Show. 
nee his} Sver, D. Jeremy Smith to the Rescue. 160 pp. 
dication 8 X 54 ; Hamish Hamilton 8/6 
uS Was Jeremy Smith i is every boy’s idea of what he would like 
lence of to be at times — mischievous, amusing, witty, clever and 
from an ever involved in some intriguing adventure. Jeremy and his 
quality two friends find a bottle in the river containing a message 
without purporting to come from someone imprisoned at Plinton Hall. 
fact, in From then on they are engaged in investigations and operations 
turbing to rescue the true Earl and depose his usurper. This is a 
light hilarious tale written with wit, and a continuous smile 
terms. and chuckle. All the characters are caricatures and the whole 
human a gay extravaganza. The author’s humour, however, becomes 
. His a little strained and wearying at times. The impossible 
1 which repartee of the boys is sometimes just plain impertinence when 
end of the whole humour tends to degenerate into vulgarity and 
r comes ugliness. The tale is good in that there are no wholly bad 
happy characters and behind the exaggerated facade can be glimpsed 
yy? It some real flesh and blood and snatches of real life. The story 
wer on has originality too, and a calmer less riotous treatment might 


have produced something more worthwhile. 
1 great | Stratit-Saver, L. The Children of the Hollatal 


amb — Illus. by G. von Wille-Burckhardt. 176 pp. 

cellent, 83 X 53. U.L.P. 12/6 
Some The title of this book is rather misleading, since the 
Some story embraces the lives and doings, not only of the children, 

rce of but also of adults and animals in this Alpine valley. Indeed 

> write these latter provide some of the most amusing and interesting 

we thoes situations, and there is a pleasant atmosphere of trust and 


affection between the children and their elders. The 


as_ the : : ~ nar 
translation, though stiff at times, has caught the spirit of the 
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original reasonably well. The illustrations are vivacious and 
appropriate and children attracted by the amusing jacket of 
the book will not be disappointed by its lively, if somewhat 
episodic contents. "Though the humour is often different in 
style from our own, sometimes more cumbrous, sometimes 
more subtle, it should be remembered that to understand any 
nation’s humour is a considerable step towards understanding 
the people themselves. 


SutTon-VANE, S. The Black Whippet. Wlus. by J. & 

A. Grahame-Johnstone. 176 pp. 8 X 54. Constable 12/6 
Evan Jones is an orphan but he has one beloved possession 

— a black whippet — from which he will not be parted. In 
order to keep his dog he agrees to stay for a time with Frank 
Bennett the playwright who has found him sleeping on the 
theatre stage one night. Frank Bennett has a young daughter 
Poppy, and the story centres round the training of the dog 
and the drawing together in sympathy and understanding of 
Poppy and Evan, until Evan agrees to make his home with 
the Bennett family for good. The story is beautifully and 
sensitively told, and the author obviously has a_ close 
understanding of her subject. When she writes of the dog 
or the countryside there is music in her words and the reader 
is swept into the atmosphere which at times is almost stronger 
than the actual characters who then seem to be a little out 
of this world. There is often a quick change of events and 
feelings which gives a telescoped effect and hampers the smooth 
running of the story. Yet the story is unusual and apart 
from the controversial gambling element which is a part of 
whippet racing and cannot be omitted, is worthy of high 
recommendation. The illustrations by Janet and Anne 
Grahame-Johnstone are uneven but at their best have strength 


and boldness. 


Tuomas, H. Thomas Alva Edison. Tllus. by A. le 
Blanc. 104 pp. 8 X 5 : : : Black 7/6 
The lives of great scientists offer rich material to the 
biographer, but it must be one of the most difficult of tasks 
to make them convincing to young readers. The late Eleanor 
Doorly was supremely successful in bringing to life three great 
scientists of France. It is difficult to think of any other 
completely satisfactory example. 
Henry Thomas has some good material. The greatest 
inventor the world has known was an interesting, if not 
colourful, figure, and his life has human interest above most 
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success-stories. Mr. Thomas writes without much sparkle, 
however, and for all his obvious admiration he fails to put 
much life into Edison. Inevitably the book becomes a 
catalogue of achievements, without conveying any of the 
wonder of discovery and with little of the good comradeship 
of the workshop. A worthy but quite undistinguished book. 


THompson, D. Puttein- The Secret Dog. Illus. 
by G. Spence. 160 pp. 7% X 5 : Collins 10/6 
Mark and Darkie, a Jamaican boy, who live in a poor 
part of London, rescue a dog left by its owner to drown in 
a local canal. ‘hey look after this dog, and her subsequent 
puppies, secretly, as neither boy can house her at home, and 
this interest brings them into touch with a crowd of Teddy 
Boys and the clergy from the local Church. The erring 
Teddy Boys are finally brought to justice and the clergy help 
in this, and in the final housing of the dogs. The story is 
well told with sympathy, knowledge and imagination, and 
most of the characters are very real. ‘The author gives just 
the right detail to highlight the salient points and provide 
the right atmosphere of street and home. The Teddy Boys, 
however, are more vaguely drawn, and while their problem 
is presented it is not solved. Right values are presented by 
the helpful and kindly vicar and curate and perhaps an answer 
to the problem is suggested here, but it is not acted upon. 
In spite of this weakness the book as a whole is sharply 
impressive. The illustrations by Geraldine Spence have a 
rough and lively quality. 


TomMaALIN, R. The Daffodil Bird. Illus. by B. 

Wildsmith. 157 pp. 10} X 8 ‘ : Faber 12/6 
An initial problem for the writer of holiday adventures 

is how to get rid of the parents. Miss Tomalin has no 
difficulties: “because Robert’s family live abroad, and our 
father is a Merchant Navy captain, the three of us sometimes 
stay at school for the holidays.” Mother, however, has a 
sense of responsibility, and arranges (without their knowledge), 
for the children to spend the holidays with Great-Uncle 
Gregory, a scientist whom the least perceptive person would 
realise on brief acquaintance to be totally incapable of dealing 
with children or servants. As Miss Czerny, who “does” for 
him, puts it, “Flesh and Blood can’t stand it.” However, 
all this, socially regrettable though it may be, is merely the 
machinery for letting the children loose in Marsh Copse, a 
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Nature Reserve rich in latent delight and adventure. 

The Daffodil Bird (the title refers to the Golden Oriole 
which, not too improbably, comes to Marsh Copse) is an 
enjoyable book, fluently written, not too badly characterised, 
and conveying most convincingly the feel of open spaces and 
of the multitudinous impressions of a wood given over, almost 
entirely, to nature. Mr. Wildsmith’s drawings are of the 
clever-scribbly sort so much loved by Fabers and so disliked 
by nearly all children. 


Treece, H. Wickham and the Armada. Illus. by 
H. Cowles. 239 pp. 83 X 54 . . Hulton 12/6 
One of the new Eagle novels for the older boys and 
girls, this particular volume is worthy of notice in many ways. 
In the first place, it is written by a children’s author with 
a considerable reputation, and one who has never believed in 
sparing his young readers the gory details associated with 
history, and makes no exception with this story. Secondly, 
there seems to have been a praiseworthy attempt to keep the 
style as simple as possible, with short sentences, presumably 
with a view to catching the interest of the boy or girl who 
finds the mechanics of reading difficult. Thirdly, the famous 
Armada is viewed this time from the other side, and we see 
— in the place of the warning beacons being lit all across 
the south of England — the preparations which Philip of 
Spain’s navy was making in their Spanish harbours to send 
Drake and all his sailors to the bottom of the sea. A very 
interesting piece of historical writing for children which can 
be warmly recommended. 


Trina, A. S. Penny and the Pageant. Illus. by K. 

Gell. 204 pp. 74 X 5 . ‘ ‘ O.U.P. 9/6 
As Penny Andrews had no plans for her summer holidays 

she is invited to stay with Lady Peterly and help her to 
organise a village pageant. This Penny does very happily 
and helps to get a famous explorer to open the pageant, so 
triumphing over a local rival féte and gala planned for the 
same day. The story is good when it deals with the 
constructive plan of organising a pageant but more details 
of the preparation might have been given. Too much attention 

is concentrated upon endless unspecified paper work done by 
Penny rather than on the actual pageant itself. The attitude 
when procuring a famous opener and “doing down” the rival 
show is dubiously moral at times but resolves itself somewhat 
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at the end of the story. The story is well knit together, has 
an orderly plan and a suitable climax. There are no 
outstanding characters but all are lively enough to make an 
animated scene. The “smart” conversation would undoubtedly 
seem clever to the teen-ager but, while mildly amusing in 
small doses, is aggravating and childish when prolonged. 


Van SOMEREN, L. Ann and Peter in Holland. Illus. 


by H. Toothill. 144 pp. 74 X 5 a Muller 9/6 
CaLLas, T. Ann and Peter in Southern Spain. Illus. 
by H. Toothill. 144 pp. 74 X¥ 5  . Muller 9/6 


These two books, similar in style, technique and format, 
are in the series ‘““The Kennedys Abroad.” 


The two Kennedy children are whisked from their 
“lovely Georgian house” to friends in Holland or a pension 
in Andalusia and explore the countryside by car and boat, 
asking the right questions and learning something of the 
history, geography and customs of Holland and Spain. This 
information is never overwhelming; generally it is very brief 
and to the point, but rather arbitrarily chosen and making 
no pretension to comprehensiveness. 


The main purpose of these books seems to be to provide 
an exciting story, buttressed by facts about the country the 
children are visiting. In Spain the Kennedys are involved 
with a mysterious girl who shadows them and with a strange 
affair of a missing Goya painting; for good measure, they are 
lost, first in the Benaojan caves and later in the back streets 
of Sevilla. In Holland they help to find a box of missing 
jewellery. 


The marriage of story and other details is more one of 
convenience than a natural, .closely-knit partnership. This 
will be no impediment to young readers who will enjoy these 
books both for their adventure and for their glimpses of life 
in other countries. 


Warp, P. The Silver Pencil. Illus. by N. Hornsby 

256 pp. 7% X 5 . : Collins 10/6 
A story with a holiday background. Anna and her brothers 

and sister are staying with Uncle Robert on the coast of 
Wales, when Anna finds a silver pencil. She has only to 

sit down before a sheet of paper and the pencil writes. Besides 
making sententious remarks it tells her where to find a 
smugglers’ hoard and a turquoise necklace. Everything the 
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pencil writes has a strong nautical flavour for apparentl; 
it is spirit-writing for Anna’s great-grandfather, rather an 
odd idea for a children’s book. 

The end of the story is spoilt by the ridiculous episode 
of Anna and the burglar. She discovers Black Ifor stealing 
the turquoise necklace and offers him a pincushion (with “I 
love you” in pins) in exchange, begging him not to be so 
wicked. “His rock of a heart softens” and he gives her 
back the necklace and the pincushion. Surely this is more 
suitable for a Victorian children’s book ! 

This could have been a pleasant holiday story. ‘The 
country background and the characters of the normal happy 
children are completely convincing and the author has caught 
the happiness and wonder of children. 


Warr, J. J. Pace Bowling. Illus. 59 pp. 73 X 43 


Phoenix House 6/6 
GoonEsENA, G. Spin Bowling. Illus. 62 pp. 
73 X 44 : : F Phoenix House 6/6 


These are ‘the first two titles in a new “Young Sportsman” 
series. They are short, instructional books in question and 
answer form by well known players. Though the instruction 
given is sound there are questions left unasked particularly 
in regard to field settings. The concentration on just one 
aspect of the game is rather unnecessary and it would have 
been better to combine these two slim volumes. Every point 
made is illustrated by sketch or diagram. 


Wetcu, R. Captain of Foot. Illus. by W. Stobbs 


232 pp. 8% X 54 : ; O.U.P. 12/6 
This seems to me the best book by Mr. Welch, at any 
rate since Knight Crusader. Mr. Welch is _ interested 


primarily (it is tempting to say exclusively) in military history, 
and more than anything else he has written, Captain of Foot 
is concerned with the details of campaigning. It records four 
years in the career of Christopher Carey, a born soldier who 
dislikes the Army, from the retreat to Corunna to his death 
in action just as the tide turns against Napoleon on the 
Peninsula. 

The everyday details of service life (carefully checked) 
are as interesting as the battle scenes are impressive. The 
emphasis is always on action. The reader becomes little 
involved with the personality of the hero, which is why the 
concluding tragedy is quite unmoving. Subsidiary characters 
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are equally rudimentary. This is not a criticism, because it 
seems to me that Mr. Welch intended nothing else, but it 
keeps Captain of Foot out of the highest class of historical 
novel. Mr. Stobbs, as always, provides dynamic and evocative 
illustrations which extend the range of the story. 


Wittrams, U. M. The Noble Hawks. 231. pp. 
8 x 5 : ; : : Hamish Hamilton 12/6 

Set in the 14th century in the Welsh border region, this 
is a fascinating story in which the sport of falconry is the 
central theme. Gareth, son of a Welsh earl, and Edward 
of Lentwardine, leader of the squires, are undergoing training 
in all knightly pursuits in Castle Alden. Dickon, the yeoman’s 
son, longs to help the master falconer and finally achieves his 
desire and is admitted to the company of the pages. 

The author has obviously done considerable research into 
the history of falconry and the result is an admirably 
constructed piece of work on an unusual subject against the 
general domestic background of the times. A glossary helps 
in the understanding of the more technical terms used. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


ALLAN, M. E. Catrin in Wales. 191 pp. 73 X 4} 
Bodley Head 10/6 

Catrin is a young girl who has just left school, and who 
goes to visit her mother’s sister in Wales. She finds her 
aunt acting as guide to an_ historical building; almost 
immediately on her arrival the old lady falls and breaks her 
leg, and Catrin is left in charge. The author includes the 
romantic element necessary for the teen-age girl by permitting 
a neighbouring farmer to fall in love with Catrin a farmer 
who also turns out to be a successful playwright. 

This then is the admittedly unlikely situation from which 
the author creates a thoroughly pleasant story. Catrin proves 
to be a very likeable girl who is not too proud to admit how 
petrified she is to remain living alone in the eerie ruined abbey. 
The local folk think she will not have the courage to stay, 
but stay she does and is amply rewarded, not only by the 
meeting with her future husband, but also by the friendliness 
of some of the neighbours, the gradual awareness of her love 
of all things Welsh, and the mounting excitement as the 
annual Eisteddfod visits Llangollen. 
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Atian, M. E. A Play for a Festival. 194 pp. 
74 X 5 . . ‘ . . Heinemann 10/6 

Flory Ronald comes of a theatrical family on her mother’s 
side and is’ very anxious to go on the stage. With the help 
of her great aunt, a famous actress, she goes to the Edinburgh 
Festival as an “extra” in a long verse play, the success of 
which is problematical. Her friend Joanna is acting in another 
play on the “fringe” of the Festival and the two girls share 
lodgings. Of course there is the fortuitous accident to one 
of the principals which gives Flory her chance of a speaking 
part in which she is successful. The story ends with the 
probability that the play will continue in London and elsewhere 
but the love interest makes it seem likely that Flory will not 
long pursue a stage career. 

The love interest is pleasantly introduced. without 
sentimentality and the author also gives the reader some idea 
of the City of Edinburgh and the Festival arrangements, 
Nor is the glamour of the stage overdone and though the 
story itself shows no great originality in its plot it is of average 
quality and not so obviously a “career book” as some. 


AnauTa. Wild like the Foxes. 192 pp. 8 X 5 
Dobson 10/6 

Integrity shines from every page of this distinguished 
book. Child readers will have no difficulty in seeing that this 
is the real stuff, far removed from the half-digested hack-work 
which often passes for “stories of foreign lands.” 

Anauta is an Eskimo woman who has written, in this 
book, the story of her mother’s girlhood. Alea, a remarkable 
girl growing up in the wilds of Labrador, seems likely to 
become “wild like the foxes,” but for all her toughness she 
has a deep-seated femininity which the hardest conditions 
cannot smother. The reader sees her growing up — strong, 
brave, simple, intelligent, and sees too the wisdom which 
underlies the naive philosophy of her family. The story has 
drama, tragedy, truth. 

It must be added that the writing is not up to the dignity 
of the theme, and that the publishers have done less than 
justice to the author in giving such a shoddy form to her 
fine story. 


CoaTMaN, J. Police. 248 pp. 6% X 44 . O.U.P. 7/6 
It might be thought that the work of the police is 
sufficiently well known even to the average citizen and his 
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family of today, but this is far from being true, so much 
10/6 more do the police of all countries do, in addition to preventing 
nother’s crime, bringing criminals to justice and co-operating in 
he help international affairs. With its usual gift for selecting an 
inbursh authority with more than mere academic knowledge the Home 
sess a University Library has on this occasion placed the work in 
onesies the hands of an ex-policeman who has been among other things 
ows a Professor of Imperial Economic Relations and a B.B.C. 
a on Controller. It is not therefore surprising that the book not 
peaking only deals exhaustively with the duties and activities of police 


ith th but tries to reveal the place of modern police in society and 
their relationship with their communities as a whole. After 


— a survey of the origin and growth of police forces in many 

, parts of the world the author offers chapters on police at 
sites work. More than one recent film has done much to inform 
oe ides the public of the spirit which actuates police forces and their 
aahenes individual members but this small book attempts a deeper 
a he though not abstruse study of the significance of police in the 
- & modern world and in the world of the future. While there 
—_— is much here to interest the ordinary literate reader it will 
stimulate serious thinking on the part of the more intelligent. 

The writing is first rate. 

PF i Dark, E. Lantana Lane - Collins 15/- 
hat this A highly diverting picture in loosely connected but vivid 
meat character sketches of the small farming community of Lantana 
Lane some distance from the Australian Pacific coast and 
i. ob well off the main highway. Life here never leads to wealth 


arkabl but all the dwellers in the Lane have an innate love of the 
caps land which makes them choose farming rather than more 


on he lucrative careers. Mrs. Dark portrays a wide variety of 
sdletons personalities and their doings in a witty style which 16 - 18 
year-olds usually appreciate. 

strong, . ie 
which f Deere, A. C. Nine Lives . Hodder & Stoughton 15/- 
ory has This is the autobiography of a fighter pilot — but no 
ordinary fighter pilot. Alan Deere is a New Zealander who 

dignity came to Britain to join the R.A.F. in 1937 and rose to the 
ss than rank of Group Captain. When the war broke out in 1939, 
to her the author was a Spitfire pilot (one of the first), and he flew 
and fought in Spitfires almost continuously for four years, 

- during which time he shot down 22 enemy aircraft. His 
slice /' : story, which is told in a modest and straightforward manner, 


ind his makes exciting reading; it is especially interesting in containing 
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a lengthy, first-hand account of the Battle of Britain, a 
stirring reminder of how near this country stood to defeat 
in 1940 and of the debt the English nation owes to The Few, 
of whom Alan Deere is one of the handful of survivors. 





Duccan, A. Founding Fathers . ‘ Faber 16/- 


This is a first-class historical novel in which fact, fiction 
and legend are skilfully interwoven to present a_ realistic 
picture of the city of Rome during its first 40 years of 
existence. Without ever boring us, Mr. Duggan manages 
to teach us a lot about how the first Romans lived and fought, 
whilst his portrait of Romulus — a political schemer with 
an overriding ambition to found an everlasting, all-powerful 
city — is wholly convincing. 


Gaite, F. Duty Free. 192 pp. Hodder & Stoughton 12/6 


Duty Free might be regarded as a lighthearted fantasy 
designed to illustrate the impact of modern economy on a 
backward, isolated and neglected monarchical-democratic 
state adjoining France which “suffers” a revolution as the 
result of the appointment of a man of the world as the Prince 
of Saint Roche’s personal servant. All the resources of 
American economic aid are enlisted to transform a bankrupt 
state into a “progressive” community. The _ incidental 
comment on current economic techniques is very amusing yet 
penetrating. It all seems a pity in one way, yet inevitable 
and essential in others. The English manservant, Robert 
Brown, is an engaging character ; so are his Prince and his 
advisers, not to mention the local notables ; and a note of 
musical comedy romance adds to the gaiety. Altogether this 
makes for a very successful essay in socialogical fiction. 


GriFFiTtHs, R. Children of Pride .  Jarrolds 15/-- 





The eventful story of an orphan who amassed a fortune 
by hard work and speculation during the rapid development 
of South Africa during the 19th century. Despite some vivid 
description of the natural wild life of the area and one or 
two particularly moving episodes, this is rather a violent book. 
The hero has some terrible experiences whilst whale-hunting 
in open rowing-boats, is beaten up on several occasions, kills 
a man with a harpoon and endures the horrors of a Kaffir 
uprising. 
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lwssiER, B. One Woman Farm F Cape 18/- 
Some people live life to the fullest extent and make 
ordinary people feel very humble about their five-day week, 
few household chores and week-end gardening, and Betty 
Lussier could have lived elegantly in her beautiful Madrid 
apartment just caring for her four young sons while her 
husband adequately provided for them, but she was born and 
bred on a farm in Maryland and the land still had a hold 
on her. Rashly she bought a tractor and enough hybrid corn 
seed to plant a thousand acres and, thus committed, started 
looking for a farm. Eventually she was given a part share 
in a big farm in Morocco, much against the owner’s better 
judgment, because in Morocco women were not supposed to 
know anything about farming or for that matter to have ideas 
on any subject. Her story of the hard manual labour of 
farming, of breaking down barriers of suspicion and prejudice 
in order to farm her own way, and to break custom and live 
among the simple labourers is an enthralling one and a fine 
example to young people with pioneering spirit. Boys and 
Girls 16 upwards. 























LuTyeNS, R. Six Great Architects. Illus. 190 pp. 
74X43 (CO Hamish Hamilton 12/6 
This distinguished "book, by the son of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, is probably the best of the “Six Great” series. It 
is certainly the most difficult. 
Mr. Lutyens uses the careers of his six architects (Inigo 
Jones, Wren, Vanbrugh, the Adam Brothers, Nash and 
Lutyens) as the starting-point for a study of the basic principles 
of architecture. The introductory chapter is extremely well 
done and essential to an understanding of what follows. It 
is fair to say, however, that, very few children, particularly 
of the age and background to whom the series in general appeals. 
will make anything of it at all. It is equally complex in 
, matter and in style. 
A first-rate book, but for sixth-formers — and their 
teachers — only. 


Mavrois, A. The Life of Sir Alexander Fleming 
Illus. 293 pp. 8% X 53 , Cape 25 /= 
The early pages of this substantial biography of a man 

whose name has become a household word in international 

> medicine, and whose improbable discovery of an anti-bacterial 
substance in a growth associated in the popular mind with 
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putrefaction and decay, , 

Maurois of yesteryear ?” Bs is an appearance of 
labouring in the slightly repetitious emphasis on Fleming’s 
mentality and demeanour as on his traits as a student and 
junior researcher, an absence of that warmth and poetic fire 
recollected from other biographical essays from the same hand, 
Once the story is under way, however, and the hour of 
significant discovery approaches, one is fascinated again by 
M. Maurois’ ability to marshal a mass of composite 
information and his vivid interrelation of the threads of the 
penicillin saga, the ramifications of its progress from theory 
to a practical possibility. Naturally, Fleming’s story is 
inseparable from that of other eager and sometimes eccentric 
researchers of his time, in particular of the celebrated Sir 
Almroth Wright. All are given the proportionate attention 
which the reader feels they deserve, without detraction from 
the interest and stature of the book’s principal subject. The 
exhaustive and detailed biography set the seal on a_ very 
successful life-story translated as ably as ever by Gerard 
Hopkins. 


Motnar, M. Love with Paprika ‘ Cassell 15/- 
Surely all women, young or old, find engagements and 
weddings of supreme interest, and this book is about these 
exciting affairs. The author’s grandmother ruled her Hungarian 
estate regally, dispensing advice and love and arranging the 
fortunes of her large family in the golden days before the 
second world war ruined the gaiety and the happy feudal way 
of life in Europe. Marika is just becoming aware of young 
men and finding that the web of personal associations is the 
most fascinating weave. A great deal of country wisdom and 
simple psychology joins the beautiful descriptions of local 
customs and characters. Girls 15 upwards. 


O’Brian, P. The Unknown Shore. 256 pp. 8 X 5 

Hart-Davis 15/- 

This is a well-written adventure story of life in the Royal 

Navy in the early 18th century. The author has a pleasant 
touch of humour which is displayed to good effect in the 

first half of the book, wherein the escapades of a learned 
young surgeon’s mate who is grossly ignorant of naval matters 

are recounted with gusto. The latter half of the book is 
written in a grimmer vein as the story tells of terrible storms, 
shipwreck and mutiny in the desolate regions round Cape 


Horn. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK SHOW 


LL librarians, teachers and those interested in children’s books 

are cordially invited to visit a combined showroom of 
children’s books again presented by 40 publishers at the National 
Book League. On the first days Children’s Editors hope to be on 
hand to answer questions and receive comments. 


DATES TIMES 
Thursday, 1st October Monday to Friday: 11 a.m. - 6.30 p.m. 
to Thursday: 11 am. - 8 p.m. 
Wednesday, 14th October Saturday: 11 am. - 5 p.m. 


Admission Free 


aumee NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE = 
OCTOBER ist, 1959 


Gohn Birks Ld. 


Penguins — Pelicans — Puffins 
Victoria and Albert .Museum picture books 
Dryad handicraft books 
in cloth bindings 
All tities in these famous series are available 
in our washable, waterproof cloth bindings 


Woodlands House - - Thongsbridge 
Huddersfield 











The Sign of Quality 
and 
Good Service 





Our shelves are stocked with a wide 
selection of good books for children 
of all ages 


Come and see them at 
THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHOP 
64 Great Russell Street - London, W.C.1 


or at 


Woodfield and Stanley Lid. | | 


BROOKFIELD MILLS 
KIRKBURTON - HUDDERSFIELD 









